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lt is now expected that 
Congress will adjourn be- 
fore August 15. On the 
14th, an agreement was reached in the 
Senate, providing for final votes as fol- 
lows: Reciprocity Bill, July 22; House 
Wool and Woolen Bill, July 27; Farm- 
ers’ Free List Bill, August 1; Re- 
apportionment, August 3; statehood for 
Arizona and New Mexico, August 7. 
On the roth there were votes on the sev- 
eral amendments which Mr. Cummins 
and Mr. Simmons asked the Senate to 
add to the reciprocity agreement, and all 
were rejected, the number of those in 
opposition ranging from 50 to 53, while 
the largest number of affirmative votes 
was 14. Two Democrats, Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Simmons, were counted with the in- 
surgents in the minority. On an amend- 
ment giving the President power to ab- 
rogate the agreement if Canada should 
violate any of its provisions, the vote was 
ig to 38. On the following day, Mr. 
Bailey chided his fellow Democrats be- 
cause they did not stand with him and 
the insurgents for the amendments. Mr. 
Williams replied, and there was some 
evidence of bitterness. On the 13th, Mr. 
La Follette began a long speech in sup- 
port of bills, which he offered, for the 
revision of several tariff schedules, For 
three or four hours he spoke in denunci- 
ation of President Taft, reviewing his 
course with respect to the tariff, the Bal- 
linger controversy and other matters. He 
accused the President of treachery to 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Taft, he said, had 
betrayed the trust given to him by the 
people. He had surrendered to the “spe- 
cial interests,” had broken his campaign 
promises, and in- the reciprocity agree- 
ment had been false to the principles of 
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his party. He had tried to buy the favor 
of insurgents by giving appointments to 
office. Mr. Bristow also, spoke against 
reciprocity, saying that Mr. Taft and 
the Democrats, in the interests of the 
Trusts, had made an alliance against the 
farmers. Mr. Bailey offered the House 
Free List Bill as an amendment to the 
reciprocity agreement. It was rejected 
by a vote of about 5 to 1. The bill for 
revising the duties on wool and woolens, 
offered by Mr. La Follette, is quite dif- 
ferent from the bill passed by the House. 
The prediction is made that the vote on 
it will be a close one, and that the bill 
may be passed. Mr. Underwood, the 
House leader, says the House will not 
accept it. In conference, however, a 
compromise might be reached, and thus 
a bill affecting the wool and woolens 
schedule might be sent to the President. 
It is believed that he would veto it, hold- 
ing that revision should await the report 
of the tariff board———Dispatches from 
Ottawa say that if the Opposition per- 
sists in filibustering against the agree- 
ment for two months to come, Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved and a general elec- 
tion will be held, with reciprocity the 
dominant issue. Both parties are in- 
clined to favor this course. 
& 
Forest fires caused 
great loss of life 
and property last 
week in’ Canada, Maine and Michigan. 
In Canada, the Porcupine mining dis- 
trict, in Northern Ontario, was swept by 
flames. The towns of Cochrane, South 
Porcupine and Pottsville were destroyed, 
with the buildings of sixteen mines. 
South Porcupine, it is said, was reduced 
to ashes in twenty minutes. Several 
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hundred persons, among them many 


women and children, fled to the lake for | 


safety. It is reported that 200 were 
drowned there. Many sought refuge in 
the mine shafts, and were suffocated be- 
cause the shaft timbers caught fire. At 
first it was thought that 300 lost their 
lives at the Dome Mine in this way, but 
late reports say that nearly all were 
saved. At the end of last week go bodies 
had been found in the burned district, 
and estimates of the number of the dead 
ranged from 200 to 400. Several pros- 
pectors perished. Among the dead are 
Robert Weiss, manager of the West 
Dome Mine, and his wife, Captain Ham- 
ilton and Captain Dunbar. ‘The loss is 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000.—— 
In Michigan, north of Bay City, and 
even as, far as Cheboygan, much prop- 
erty was destroyed, but only three lives 
were lost. The towns of Oscoda and 
Au Sable were burned. Some of the 
residents were rescued by steam barges 
on the river, others by trains of freight 
cars. The loss at Alpena was $500,000, 
and the total loss about $1,500,000, a 


considerable part of which falls upon the 
firm in which Congressman Loud is a 


partner. His home was burned and the 
members of his family were for a time 
in danger. A large tract in Maine, 
near Moosehead Lake, was burned over, 
and scarcely anything is left of the vil- 
lage of South Waterboro. Near York 
Seach the flames took a thousand acres 
of timber. There were fires also in parts 
of the White Mountain District, in New 
Hampshire. The loss in Maine is esti- 
mated at $750,000. Rains on the 14th 
checked the fires both in Maine and in 
Canada. 


& 


Much interest has been ex- 
The Case of _. , 
7 cited thruout the country 

Dr. Wiley . : ? ! 
in official reports upon 

charges against Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
head of the Bureau of Chemistry in the 
Department of Agriculture and widely 
known as an advocate of legislation to 
prevent the sale of unwholesome food or 
impure drugs. These charges relate to 
the employment, as an expert to assist in 
the enforcement of the Pure [ood law, 
of Dr. H. H. Rusby, since 1888 the head 
of Columbia University’s College of 
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Pharmacy and a man of high rank in his 
profession. Not long ago a law was 
enacted providing that no one employed 
as an expert should receive more than 
$3,500 a year. This meant, it was held 
by legal executive officers, that the pay 
of an expert should not exceed $y a day. 
Dr. Rusby had been accustomed to re- 
ceive much more per day for scientific 
work or testimony in court ‘for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and he felt that 
for $9 per day he could not afford to 
perform such service. Therefore he was 
placed on the roll of the Department by 
Dr. Wiley and L. F. Kebler, Chief of the 
Division of Drugs, at an annual salary 
of $1,600, with the understanding that 
the old rates per day for scientific inves- 
tigation and expert testimony should be 
paid to him, if necessary, until in one 
year they should amount to $1,600. He 
had received only about $100 under this 
agreement as to compensation, when it 
was referred to the Department's Com- 
mittee on Personnel, which is composed 
of Assistant Secretary Willett M. Hays, 
Solicitor George M. McCabe and Chief 
Clerk C. C. Clark. This committee, ina 
long report, recommended that Dr. Wiley 
be “permitted to resign,” that a certain 
amount of authority be withdrawn from 
Mr. Kebler, and that Dr. Rusby be dis- 
missed. These recommendations were 
submitted to Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham, who sent to the President an elab- 
orate opinion of about 4,000 words, the 
conclusion of which was an approval of 
the committee’s decision on the ground- 
that the alleged “irregularities in the 
appointment” of Dr. Rusby ‘merited 
condign punishment.” When the papers 
were laid before Dr. Rusby he addressed 
to Secretary Wilson a long letter, giving 
a history of the arrangement as to com- 
pensation, saying he wis not aware that 
it was in any sense illegal or obiection- 
able, and expressing indignation. All 
the papers were also submitted to Dr: 
Wiley, who, it is understood, will not 
resign. At the end of last week the 
President said that no finel decision had 
been reached. Friends of Dr. Wiley say 
to the press that two of the three mem- 
bers of the committee have been in sharp 
opposition to him in Department contro- 
versies as to questions arising under the 
Pure Food law. It is reported that 
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THE BRIDGEPORT WRECK 
The Federal Express from Washington to Boston jumped the track at Bridgeport, Conn., on the morning of 


July it. 


friends of the President have said to him 
that there should be nothing more than 
a formal reprimand for what was a 
merely technical irregularity. The Presi- 
dent has received many protests against 
the proposed compulsory resignation of 
Dr. Wiley, the first having been sent by 
the executive committee of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred of the American 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. On the 14th, the House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture decided by unanimous 
vote to make a thoro investigation. 


a 


Owing mainly to at- 
tacks upon President 
Gomez and his Gcv- 
ernment by the Opposition press, there 
is much political excitement in Cuba. 
Speaker Ferrara and other friends of 
the President say they have evidence 
that the campaign of vilification against 
him has been made in the interest of 


Cuba and 
Central America 


Twelve persons were killed and forty-seven injured. 


Vice-President Zayas. Intervention by 
the United States is predicted by one or 
two journals, but Secretary Knox has 
sent word that our Government does not 
intend to intervene, and for this he has 
received the thanks of Cuba’s Secretary 
of State. Mr. Stimson, our Secretary of 
War, now in Panama, is soon to visit 
Havana. The Opposition papers say he 
is coming to inquire about “the reckless 
concessions” made by the Gomez Gov- 
ernment, and remark that this is humili- 
ating to the republic. General Nodarse, 
director of the National Lottery, re- 
signed last week, after he had been ac- 
cused by Major Andre’s paper, E/ Dia, 
of taking $80,000 a month for himself 
and the President in commissions on 
tickets. It is thought that his resigna- 
tion foreshadows a duel. Andre has de- 
manded the impeachment of Gomez. It 
is asserted in Havana that our Govern- 
ment is about to appoint “an adviser to 
the President.” At a meeting of Liberal 
leaders, Speaker Ferrara gave notice 
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that President Gomez would not be a 
candidate for re-election ——The United 
States consul at Havana estimates the 
investments of American capital in Cuba 
at $220,000,000, of which $50,000,000 is 
in sugar mills and plantations, $25,000,- 
000 in public utilities, $25,000,000 in rail- 
roads, and $15,000,000 in the mining 
industry——The revolution in Hayti 
gains force. Many towns in the north 
have been taken, and there were battles 
last week within 30 miles of the capital. 
lhe Government troops were defeated 
at Valliere. “ General Leconte, revolu- 
tionist leader, has arrived from St. 
Thomas. It is reported that Hayti 
has rejected the proposition of the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Italy, that the pending claims 
of their citizens be settled within three 
months. At Washington it is said that 
no reply has been received. Ex- 
President Zelaya is said to be promoting 
a revolution in Nicaragua. He is in Lel- 
gium.——It is admitted at Washington 
that the treaty relating to loans for Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua will not be rat fied 
at the present session. 


* 
“ 


There was a change for 


More Fightin : 
; enung the worse, last week, in 
in Mexico 


the condition of Mexico, 
and no more American troops are to be 
withdrawn from the camps on the bor- 
der. In at least six States there was a 
renewal of the civil war, plots for the 
assassination of Madero were discovered 
in widely separated cities, and there were 
signs of an armed uprising against him. 
Labor strikes have seriously affected 
prominent industries. Several large 
smelting plants and the mines connected 
with them have been closed. In Vera 
Cruz the street railway is tied up. Work- 
men in all the industries there demand 
higher wages. In Chiapas, 2,000 armed 
men, recruited near the Guatemalan 
boundary, oppose Madero and_ have 
forced the Governor of the State to re- 
sign. In Yucatan, the lower classes, free 
from restraint, have become brigands. 
They have destroved much property and 
driven away the owners of estates. A 
political convention in Guadalajara end- 
ed in a bloody riot. In Ocotlan (Oax- 
aca), where Benito Juarez and Felix 
Diaz are candidates for Governor, eight 
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men were killed in a battle between the 
supporters of one and the friends of the 
other. Arrests of men who had con- 
spired to kill Madero were made in San 
Luis Potosi and Puebla. One of the ac- 
cused prisoners is a member of Con- 
gress. Much anxiety was caused by a 
battle in Puebla between Maderists and 
Federals. On the iith, twenty were 
killed there in a fight between Maderists 
and the Rural Guard. On the 13th, an 
attempt by drunken Maderists to open 
the jail brought on a battle with Iederal 
troops. This continued for two days 
and 135 men were killed, a majority of 
these being revolutionists. In the midst 
of this disturbance Madero arrived in the 
city, in accordance with a plan made sev- 
eral days earlier. He sought to recon- 
cile the fighters, but the Maderists ap- 
peared to be beyond his control. In 
many places the revolutionist soldiers 
are not disbanding, because they are not 
satished with their pay and are disap- 
pointed because the large landed estates 
have not been cut up and given to them. 
In Oaxaca alone, 3,000 refuse to lay 
down their arms. Lord Cowdray (Sir 
Weetman Pearson) denies that a sale of 
the Pearson oil interests to John W. 
Gates’s Texas company has even been 
considered. —— General Orozco, who 
wants to be Governor of Chihuahua, re- 
marks that Provisional Governor Gonza- 
les will lose his friendship if he becomes 
a candidate for Governor at the ap- 
proaching election——A club of 500 
women, advocates of woman ‘suffrage, 
has petitioned the Government for legis- 
lation permitting absolute divorce-—— 
Orozco attacked a band of Magonist bri- 
gands, on the 15th, and killed twenty of 
them. ; 
& P 
King George of Eng- 
land, as arbitrator for 
the adjustment of the 
Alsop claim against Chili, has awarded 
to the American claimant $935,000. 
This claim was for money advanced by 
Alsop & Co. to Bolivia in 1874. Wher 
the province of Arica passed to Chili, the 
latter country assumed the obligation, 
which had been secured by Arica’s cus- 
toms revenue. The Chilian press re- 
joices over the award, saying that it is 
a victory for Chili and that it proves the 


South America 
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injustice of Secretary Knox’s attitude. 
Two or three years ago he demanded a 
settlement, undertaking to close our Le- 
gation at Santiago if one should not be 
made by arbitration or otherwise. But it 
is pointed out that the award is for al- 
most the entire principal of the loan and 
that it is more than four times the sum 
offered by Chili. Altho the arrival of 
ex-President Castro at a point on the 
Goajira peninsula, near the Venezuelan 
boundary, and the assembling there of 
1,000 of his followers, were reported 
week before last, neither he nor his sol- 
diers could be found last week. The coast 
of the peninsula was searched by Gov- 
ernment troops, but there was no trace 
of him, and on the 14th the Government 
denied that he had reached the coast. 

Colonel Jara, who proclaimed a dictator- 
ship in Paraguay and was placed in 
prison on the following day, arrived in 
Buenos Ayres last week. He said he had 
been appointed Ambassador to Germany, 
France and Belgium and was about to 
study German military methods. 


When Peru’s Congress was opened, on 
the 13th, a riot was caused by a group of 


secret police, who cried “Long life to the 
Government” and “Death to Congress!” 
Two hundred shots were fired and two 
bystanders were killed, but all the depu- 
ties escaped. On the following day, the 
Government members, a small minority, 
with the protection of the police, elected 
a presiding officer, against the protest of 
the one who had already been elected by 
the majoritv. The situation causes 
anxietvy.——Another anarchist plot has 
heen disclosed in Buenos Avres. Several 
Italians were arrested. Their houses 
were found to be bomb factories. 
& 

It is now known 
that the Asiatic 
cholera, which 
prevailed in certain parts of Southern 
Italy last summer, broke out this spring 
with increased virulence and has been 
raging there ever since to a degree un- 
suspected by the public. The Italian 
health authorities have apparently com- 
plied with the international regulations 
in regard to official notifications of chol- 
era centers, but the Italian press has kept 
silence and foreign correspondents have 
heen prevented from telegraphing the in- 


Spread of the Cholera 
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formation. Last summer the hotels and 
pensions of Italy were largely deserted 
because of the alarm of the tourists and 
this year the Italians were particularly 
anxious to avoid another cholera scare 
because of the expositions at Rome and 
Turin. The last of June the Premier 
and the Minister. of Foreign Affairs 
called attention to the low death rate in 
Rome and declared that Italy was in 
better sanitary condition than ever be- 
fore, which was doubtless true so far as 
it went. But it is now admitted by the 
official reports that there have been goo 
cases of cholera in Italy since June 8. 
Palermo is reported to have had 282 
cases and 75 deaths, and other parts of 
Sicily 27 cases and 11 deaths. From 
Naples there are reported 215 cases and 
60 deaths, and from the rest of Conti- 
nenta! Italy 374 cases and 116 deaths. 
Venice is also infected, and it is feared 
that the epidemic will spread to Austria. 
Newspaper correspondents give much 
higher estimates than the official reports, 
claiming that there have been 2,300 
deaths from cholera in Palermo alone. 
Vessels arriving from Italy have been for 
some time carefully inspected in New 
York harbor, but nevertheless the dis- 
ease broke thru quarantine and two 
deaths have occurred in New York 
State, one of a discharged watchman 
from the quarantine island, and another 
an Italian immigrant who died at Au- 
burn, N. Y. Another recent immigrant 
was taken down in Brooklyn with ‘the 
disease. Altogether there have been 18 
cholera cases in New York and 5 deaths, 
including those in quarantine. The Ger- 
man ‘steamer “Moltke” and the Anchor 
Line “Perugia” both had cholera on 
hoard on their arrival from Naples. Ac- 
cording to Health Commissioner Doty, 
“a majority of the vessels which have 
recently come from Italy have either 
brought actual cases of the disease or 
furnished evidence of it having occurred 
in transit.” Cholera is not spread thru 
contact or from clothing, but acquired 
like typhoid, thru food and drink. It 
has recently been discovered that there 
are “carriers” of cholera as there are of 
tvphoid, that is, individuals who may 
harbor the germs for a long time with- 
out succumbing to the disease, and who 
convey it to others thru uncleanly hab- 
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its. This acounts for many mysterious 
irruptions of the disease in distant locali- 
ties and its revival after long latency. 

& 


The conflict be- 
tween the two 
houses of Parlia- 
ment will come to the critical point dur- 
ing the coming week when the veto bill 
with the ‘amendments added by the 
Lords will be returned to the Commons. 
It was thought by some that the amend- 
ment offered by Baron Newton providing 
that no bill for the further limitation of 
the legislative powers of the House of 
Lords until after a general election might 
serve as a basis of compromise by being 
accepted by both parties, but instead of 
that it was rejected by both and with- 
drawn by the mover without a vote. 
Lord Cromer’s amendment, allowing the 
House of Lords power to veto bills im- 
posing taxation if in the opinion of a 
joint committee the main governing pur- 
pose of such bills is not purely financial 
in character, was carried without a divi- 
sion. The bill as amended by the Upper 
House will be passed about the 20th and 


The British 
Parliamentary Crisis 


then the Prime Minister will be expected 
to break his silence as to whether he has 
received guarantees from the King to 
create enough Liberal Lords to overrule 


the opposing majority. The extreme 
Conservative papers urge the Lords to 
«lie in the last ditch,” but the more mod- 
erate organs of the party advise them to 
“drink the hemlock.” The Declara- 
tion of London, regulating neutral com- 
merce in time of war, was passed on its 
second reading. The test vote on the 
question of referring it to a committee 
of experts showed 301 to 221 in its favor, 
the violent opposition to its ratification 
having the effect of cutting down the 
Government majority by about 4o. Sir 
Edward Grey, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, used as his chief argu- 
ment that the United States had ap- 
proved it without reluctance: 

“Tt has thereby taken a deep interest in 
promoting the establishment of an interna- 
tional prize court, and in its view acceptance 
of the Declaration of London is essential to 
the establishment of a successful working 
international prize court. The belief that the 
United States Government regards the policy 
of a prize court convention and the Declara- 
tion of London with indifference is a very 
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dangerous misapprehension, which would be 
removed if we were at war with a continental 
power. That continental power, knowing 
perfectly well the risk and desiring to avoid 
the danger of any friction with the United 
States, the great maritime neutral power in- 
terested in our food supply, would in all like- 
lihood prefer to accept the rules of the Decla- 
ration of London and be prepared to refer to 
arbitration any question which arose with re- 
gard to it.” 

The ceremony of the investiture of 
the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Cas- 
tle was hardly less impressive than the 
coronation. Here the King and Queen 
were in the background and the boy 
stood alone in his robe and coronet be- 
fore the 20,000 spectators. The choral 
singing, as usually in Welsh festivals, 
was very beautiful. 

& 

The treaty which con- 
firmed the alliance be- 
tween Great Britain 
and Japan would have expired in 1915 
on twelve months’ previous notice by 
either party. Whether it should be ex- 
tended beyond that time, and if so, in 
what form, has been of late a frequent 
subject of discussion in the press of both 
countries. The primary object of Japan 
in forming the alliance was to secure a 
free hand in Korea, as it was specified 
in Article III that Japan 

“possessing political, military and economic in- 
terests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes 
Japan’s right to take such measures for the 
guidance, control and protection of Korea as 
she may deem proper and necessary to safe- 
guard and advance those interests, providing 
the measures so taken are not contrary to the 
principle of equal opportunities for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations.” 
England on her part felt the need of 
matching the rapidly increasing naval 
power of Germany and of quieting the 
agitation in India aroused by the suc- 
cesses of Japan. These two reasons still 
hold, for Germany’s influence in world 
politics has not diminished, and the un- 
rest of India has not died down. On the 
other hand, the treaty has not been pop- 
ular either in England or the over-sea 
dominions. British capitalists were 
obliged to withdraw from railroad proj- 
ects in Manchuria because they inter- 
fered with Japanese interests there, and 
at the same time they complained that 
the Japanese were taking advantage of 
their position to monopolize the Man- 


Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty 
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churian trade. The treaty was especially 
offensive to Australia and Canada be- 
cause it might involve Great Britain in 
a war with the United States in defense 
of Japanese interests. An agreement for 
general arbitration, such as is now pend- 
ing between Great Britain and the 
United States could not be concluded 
while this treaty remained-in force. But 
this difficulty has been swept ‘away by a 
revision of the treaty which was an- 
nounced from London July 14. The 
preamble gives as the reason for the 
revision “the important changes. which 
have taken place in the situation since 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement of August 12, 1905.” The 
new treaty holds for ten years, that is, 
about six years beyond the expiration of 
the old. The article- relating te: Korea, 
quoted above, is eliminated as unneces- 
sary now that the annexation of Korea 
is completed. So are-also the articles in 
which Japan recognizes the right. of 
Great Britain to protect her Indian “pos- 
sessions and that_in which Great Britain 
promises neutrality during the Russo- 
Japanese war. » The most important 
change, however, is the addition of Atrti- 


cle IV, which reads: 


“Should either high contracting party con- 

clude a treaty of general arbitration with a 
third power, it is agreed that nothing in this 
agreement shall entail upon such contracting 
party an obligation to go to war with the 
power with whom such treaty of arbitration is 
in force.” ; 
It is understood that Japan intends to 
apply for admission to the general arbi- 
tration pact between Great: Britain and 
the United States. France also contem- 
plates entering into the same agreement. 
Our Government was informed of the 
terms of the new treaty some days be- 
fore it was made public. It was placed 
hefore the recent. Imperial Conference 
for the consideration of the representa- 
tives of the over-sea dominions. The 
treaty is regarded by the French and 
German press as materially weakening 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


ss 
The efforts of the 
Italian Government to 


secure a state monop- 
ly of life insurance business have been 


Italian Insurance 
Monopoly 
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frustrated for the time being and may 
possibly be defeated. The Government 
bill; which was introduced to please the 
Socialists, met with both domestic and 
foreign opposition. In Germany a com- 
mittee of defense was formed, which 
made a general attack on Italian finances 
thru the press and urged the public not 
to invest in Italian enterprises, as they 
were likely at any moment to be expro- 
priated by the Government. The repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers in Rome, 
including the United States, presented a 
collective note to the Government pro- 
testing against the proposed law on the 
ground that it interfered with the vested 
interests of the foreign companies now 
established in Italy. It was suggested 
by them that, in case the companies were 
prohibited from writing any new busi- 
ness in the country, they should receive 
an indemnity from the Government. In 
defense of the bill the Government urged 
that the State was not obliged to com- 
pensate foreign companies doing business 
in Italy, because the proposed law per- 
mitted to carry the policies they now 
held and only prohibited them from tak- 
ing new ones. ‘Besides, it was claimed 
that the ‘companies were not now doing 
profitable business in Italy and that the 
New York Life, the Equitable Assur- 
ance and the Mutual Life Insurance of 
New York had voluntarily withdrawn 
from Italy. In an effort to conciliate 
the opposition the Government accepted 
amendments granting the life insurance 
companies six years in which to close 
up their existing contracts, and also lim-. 
iting the State monopoly to policies of 
less than $3,000. Policies above this 
amount the insurance companies were 
to be allowed to take on condition of 
paying the Government a tax of 5 per 
cent., instead of the 1 per cent. tax at 
present imposed. This, however, was 
not sufficient to allay the opposition, 
and Premier Giolitti was obliged to 
adjourn Parliament until November 
before bringing the question to a vote. 
He promised, however, that the bill 
should have precedence over all other 
legislation on the reassembling of Par- 
liament, and insisted upon a vote of con- 
fidence before adjournment, which was 
passed by 289 to 118, 

















ON A TENEMENT HOUSE ROOF 
Every available square foot of space on the reofs and balconies was occupied by slee;ing forms, for the 


stifling heat of the rooms was unbeargbte. 
into the stréet 


Those who could not find a place on the roof were forced 


The Hot Wave 


BY GARDNER 


HE first ten days of July witnessed 
a hot wave, extending from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic 


qT 


seaboard, remarkable in its duration and 


intensity. The last days of June, with 
reported temperatures of g2° at Denver 
and 98° at Kansas City, gave warning of 
impending suffering. By July 2 every 
newspaper in the country was devoting 
double headers on the front page to the 
record of the killing heat. New York 
reported a maximum temperature of 97°, 
the highest since 1889. Boston also re- 
ported 97°, Pittsburg 98°, Philadelphia 
99°, and Chicago 102°. 

The hight of the wave was reached on 
July 3, when over 1oo deaths were re- 
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ported, distributed from Maine to Mis 
souri. In New York -the official tem 
perature, which is taken on a_ high 
building 400 feet above the sidewalk, 
rose to g8°, and thermometers on the 
street recorded as high as 106°. In 
Chicago alone 51 deaths occurred. The 
mills in Pittsburgh were closed when the 
temperature reached 105°. In Boston 
the mercury touched 102°, which was the 
highest figure since 1881. With minor 
fluctuations in different cities the hot 
wave held sway on July 5. The cumu- 
lative effect of the strain showed itself 
in 250 deaths thruout the country. Chi- 
cago again suffered the greatest loss, 
with 64 fatalities. 
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On July 6 and 7 the killing heat con- 
tinued. A promised relief came on Sat- 
urday, July 8, but proved to be only 
temporary, for on Sunday the thermom- 
eter again reached 94° or over in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Kansas 
City. While some cities reported an im- 
provement, the scorching heat continued 
until July 12. During this period 1,200 
deaths were reported in the United 
States, and if the unreported deaths and 
those indirectly due to the heat were 
added, the total would probably be not 
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tures of 115° and 120° have been ofh- 
cially noted. In these localities the ex- 
treme dryness of the atmosphere makes 
the heat endurable. In our large Amer- 
ican cities, however, where at best the 
poor are herded in unsanitary and over- 
crowded tenements, a period of abnor- 
mal heat, accompanied by excessive hu- 
midity, causes untold suffering and 
heavy mortality. 

The stifling inside rooms, with no 
ventilation, are like ovens, and are hu- 
manly uninhabitable. A few can find com- 

















A WHOLE FAMILY 


\ father, mother and their children sleening on 


the 


ON A BLANKET 


stone pavement under the approach to one of the 


bridges in New York City 


far from 2,000, establishing an unprece- 
dented record. 

Except from sunstroke among North- 
ern races temporarily residing in torrid 
countries, people rarely die from heat in 
the tropics. Their clothing and life are 
adapted to the prevailing conditions. In 
Southern Arizona the temperature 
touches 110° with no fatalities, and on 


th 


the edge of the Sahara Desert tempera- 


fort on the roofs or on the iron balconies, 
where they drag their mattresses. These 
spaces are comparatively limited, how- 
ever, and the vast suffering multitudes 
must seek a breathing place in the streets 
and city parks. 

In New York, during the hot wave, 
thousands of families were forced to 
sleep on the sidewalks or in the streets, 
with their heads pillowed against the 
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curb. A few that were more ambitious 
camped out in the city parks, under the 
bridges and wherever an open space 
gave an opportunity to sleep beneath the 
sky. ‘Great throngs every evening jour- 
neyed to Coney Island and other points 
on the seashore to escape the sweltering 
city heat and spend the night upon the 
sand. This was a luxury which the head 
of a poor family could not afford, for to 
transport even four down from the city 
and back would cost 80 cents, but the 
middle classes were glad to exchange a 
bedroom in the hot city for a small sec- 
tion of the sandy beach. 

During the day ambulances were busy 
answering calls thruout the city. Over 
1,000 prostrations were reported in New 
York, not counting those treated private- 
ly. in their own homes. -,The work-horses 
suffered severely, and despite strict 


orders to the police to prevent overtoad- 
jing, 900 horses perished from the exces- 
sive heat. 

The records of the Weather Bureau 
show many two and three day perieds in 
past summers, during which the maxi- 
mum temperature was continually over 
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go°, but longer periods are very rare 
The last long period of intense heat was 
in 1901, when for ten consecutive days 
beginning on June 26, the average maxi 
mum temperature in New York was over 
93°. That summer a. severe droughi 
afflicted the West, and great damage re 
sulted to the standing crops in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley from forty consecutive 
days without rain. After the hot spell 
was broken, however, the remainder of 
the summer made a new low record in 
temperature. 

To hunt for the silver lining in the 
cloud, we should remember that a touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin, 
and that New York sympathizes with 
Kansas City,.and Philadelphia with Chi 
cago, when the thermometer crawls up. 
The ice companies and soda fountains do 
an increased business, the oldest inhabit 
ants have an opportunity to describe the 
hot spells they remember, to which the) 
claim this particular one is not a circum 
stance, and all failures, mistakes and 
misdemeanors -are dismissed with the 
blame on the hot weather. 


New Yor« City. 














ON THE SAND AT CONEY ISLAND 


The fortunate 


ones, who could leave their homes, spent the nights near the ocean. 


For several miles the 


beach was crowded with weary refugces from the sweltering city 








The Folly of Fortifying the Panama 
Canal 


BY JAMES A. TAWNEY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE LAST CONGRESS. 


URING the closing days of the 
|) last Congress, before the appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 was voted, 

to begin the proposed system of fortifi- 
cations along the Panama Canal, the es- 
timated cost of which will be from fifty 
to sixty millions, hours of debate were 
devoted to the question of whether under 
existing treaties‘ we had the right to for- 
tify. Hardly as many minutes were de- 
voted to consideration of the proposition 
itself; whether or not we should enter 
at all upon the policy of fortifying this 
great international waterway even when 
it is completed; what that policy will 
mean to the American people of the fu- 
ture in the way of permanent and exten- 
sive financial burdens; and whether it 
will be effective as a means gf protecting 


the Canal, insuring its neutrality, or pre- 
serving its integrity. 

Many of the foremost students of in- 
ternational law and treatv obligations 
held and still hold that we have no right 


to fortify. No one denies that by treaty 
obligations we have bound ourselves to 
give to the nations of the world the right 
to use the Canal on terms of equality 
with ourselves in times of peace as in 
times of war. We have therefore con- 
ferred upon the nations of the world a 
property right in the Canal, for we have 
given them the right to use; and the very 
fact that it commands such world-wide 
appreciation, that it is of such universal 
value and commercial importance, is the 
surest possible guarantee of its universal 
respect and protection. 

But now, after spending almost half a 
billion dollars for the benefit of the 
world’s commence in the construction of 
the Canal, it is proposed to fasten upon 
the American people, not only the enor- 
mous expense necessary to the construc- 
tion of fortifications, but thereafter the 
perpetual annual charge of many mil- 
lions for the maintenance, the preserva- 


tion and the protection of those fortifi- 
cations. : 

Even suppose that we concede the 
right to fortify—an act so utterly in- 
consistent with all theories of interna- 
tional neutralization that it would have 
seemed absurd to deny or abrogate it in 
the treaties—to exercise it, will, in my 
judgment, not only impose unnecessary 
financial burdens upon the people, but 
will jeopardize both the neutrality and 
the safety of the Canal. The fortifica- 
tions must not only be constructed, and 
maintained for all time to come, but 
from time to time they must be increased 
and renewed to meet the progress of the 
world in the arts of war. In addition 
to this it will always be necessary to 
maintain on the Canal a liberal standing 
army, as those fortifications will be the 
first target in any possible war. 

The first appropriation of $3,000,000 
has been made, in accord with the mad 
militarism ‘possessing such popularity, 
today. But it is less than a drop in the 
bucket and in the preliminary measures 
upon which it is to be expended it will 
not be wholly thrown away, tho the 
movement to fortify should come to an 
end with this first appropriation. In- 
deed if in any way it could be made the 
means of calling the people of this coun- 
try to a better understanding of the case. 
to the folly and iniquity of fortifying the 
Canal, it may have been almost wisely 
expended. Therefore it is not yet too 
late, irrespective of the right to fortify, 
to consider carefully the effect of the 
new policy upon future generations as 
well as its effect upon our most solemn 
treaty obligations to insure the neutrality 
of the Canal, and our duty to protect the 
Canal itself from injury. 

We all know perfectly well that if at 
first the policy of fortifying the Canal 
had been contemplated, or if it had been 
claimed that it would be necessary to 
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fortify it, the construction of the Canal 
would not have been authorized. Much 
of the original opposition to our em- 
barking upon the great project was 
based upon the enormous cost contem- 
plated—tho at that time it was believed 
that it could not exceed $150,000,000. 
Now the cost of construction alone has 
reached the sum of $400,000,000, exclu- 
sive of the cost of constructing and 
maintaining fortifications. And in meet- 
ing this vast sum by bond issue, we are 
imposing the entire cost and the con- 
stantly accruing interest as a burden 
upon future generations. 

If the public realized the vast amount 
of this burden I believe that on this ac- 
count alone they would demand a halt in 
any and all unnecessary expenditures. 
It may be argued that we have the legal 
right to fortify, if we desire to; but no 
one will-argue that we have the right to 
impose such a burden on posterity with 
no accompanying benefit. Here is a brief 
estimate of the amount of that burden: 
lirst we have authorized the issue of 
$375,000,000 of bonds, bearing 3 per 
cent. interest, to meet the expense of 
constructing the Canal, for the benefit of 
the commerce of the world. The annual 
interest on these bonds will be $11,255,- 
000. The annual estimated cost of main- 
taining the Canal, not including any seri- 
ous accident, is $7,000,000. The cost of 
fortifying, according to one of the best 
informed engineers in the army, under 
the plan of the fortification board, will 
reach $60,000,000. The annual interest 
on that sum will be $1,800,000, and the 
estimated depreciation will be $6,000,000 
a year. General Wood stated to the 
committee that it would be necessary to 
keep upon the Canal a force of 7,000 
men, including coast artillery and cav- 
alry, and according to General Wood’s 
testimony the cost of maintaining the 
7,000 men in the Canal Zone will be 
$8,400,000 annually. This will bring the 
aggregate annual expense of operatins 
and maintaining the Canal for the bene- 
fit of the commerce of the world, in 
round numbers, up to $36,000,000 a 
year. The highest estimate thus far 
made of the recejpts accruing to the 
Government from the operating of the 
Canal is $4,000,000 annually. The dif- 
ference, $32,000,000 a year, is the net 
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loss to the people of America, thru the 
Panama Canal, in case we add the ex- 
pense entailed by fortifying. 

Now, wholly aside from the right@to 
fortify and the cost, if it were desirable 
to invite the nations of the earth to de- 
stroy the Canal, no better method of ex- 
tending that invitation could be adopted 
than to fortify it. It will make it the 
magnet for attack; our most valuable 
and vulnerable possession. We forfeit 
thereby the co-operation of all the na 
tions making use of the Canal. We as- 
sume that it is a perquisite of war. We 
assert that when we no longer deem the 
neutralization of the Canal necessary to 
our own interests we are prepared to 
violate our solemn treaty obligations 
with other nations by terminating that 
neutrality and individually assuming the 
entire control and defense of the Canal 
against the world, for our own benefit 

This is not a mere thought of what 
might be, it is an assertion of what al- 
ready is, in the mind of the War Depart- 
ment, in urging the fortification of the 
Canal. In proof of the statement I re- 
call the testimony of Lieut.-Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood, Chief of Staff, before the 
House Committee. When he was asked : 
“Is it not a fact that in the last analysis 
the purpose of fortifying the Canal is to 
insure to the United States its use in 
case of war, as a military asset?” he re- 
plied, “That is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant of all the purposes in fortifying 
the Canal.” Again, “The purpose is to 
secure to the United States the exclusive 
control of the Canal in time of hostili- 
ties?” he replied, “That is the principal 
purpose of fortifying the Canal.” Later. 
he said, “We shall build the Canal and 
maintain it for the use of all countries 
in time of peace and control it in time of 
war as our safety and interests demand.” 
Is it possible by any chicanery to make 
these statements coincide with our sol- 
emn treaty promises of neutralization or 
with any international neutralization 
which would jealously guard and protect 
the Canal, making all nations sponsor 
that it should receive no injury, being 
equally important to the commerce of 
all? It discloses a national purpose in 
respect to our relations with other na- 
tions of the world more in keeping with 
the diplomatic policies of nations during 








the Middle Ages than with the high 
standard of national honor which all na- 
tions now profess and endeavor to fol- 
low. 

In fortifving the Canal we make it the 
legitimate object of prey, if we are ever 
entangled in war with another nation—- 
and the only possible reason for fortify- 
ing is the possibility of such a very im- 
probable entanglement. Instead of pro- 
tecting the Canal by fortifying it we are 
most seriously jeopardizing our proper- 
ty. We are making it the legitimate ob- 
ject of war and deliberately challenging 
a belligerent nation to injure or capture 
it. We are sacrificing the cordial co- 
operation in protection of all the great 
nations of the earth who, on account of 
the commercial facilities freely offered 
in our treaty compacts, would absolutely 
refuse to allow a nation simply because 
it was at war with the United States, to 
injure or appropriate a neutral property 
of such mutual value in which they each 
held a property right. To my mind the 
proposition seems almost incomprehensi- 
ble, and vet our fortifying the Canal with 
the avowed purpose of the War Depart- 
ment, is equivalent to saying to all the 
nations of the world: 

“Altho we have given to you a prop- 
ertv right, the right to use the Canal in 
times of peace as welj as in times of 
war, we are not willing to rely upon your 
honor or vour fidelity in the exercise of 
that right, and, therefore, we must be 
prepared to prevent you from exercising 
your right.” 

In my judgment—and T believe it is 
the judgment of the great majority of 
the American people who have not been 
hypnotized by the mania of militarism— 
it would be far better for America, far 
safer for the Canal, for us to rely entire- 
lv upon the material interest which every 
nation on the earth will have in main- 
taining the integrity of the Canal and 
protecting it from injury or appropria- 
tion, rather than to defy them all and 
challenge any of them, by constructing 
fortifications—which can be for no pur- 
pose in the world except as stated by 
(seneral Wood to be prepared to, our- 
selves, violate any treaty of neutrality by 
holding the Canal by force of arms, in 
case of war. 

If we cannot rely for the protection of 
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the Canal and its invulnerable neutrality 
under any and all circumstances upon 
the honor, the good faith, and the per- 
sonal interest of all the nations of the 
world, combined, for whose mutual 
benefit the American people have con- 
structed it, at a cost of $400,000,000, 
then we cannot protect it with fortifi- 
cations, no matter how many millions 
more we make the burden which we are 
laying upon the shoulders of posterity. 

If we are attempting the policy of 
holding the Canal against the world— 
and its fortification means nothing else— 
we are embarking upon a plan which will 
grow more and more burdensome as 
time goes on, making it absolutely neces- 
sary to quickly increase the present prop- 
osition, with additional fortifications and 
armament, and to maintain permanently 
on the Canal Zone an army very much 
larger than the one at present approved. 
It will be our weakest point and the 
point of first attack in any conceivable 
war, and it will not rest with any other 
nations to object. It is too big a propo- 
sition for any one nation on this earth 
to undertake and it savors of the old, 
past ages, to attempt it. 

We have outlived the feudal days 
when might made right, even if some of 
our military devotees fail to realize it. 
Economically the problems of all nations 
are the same today. Socially we are 
coming more and more to live a common 
life and industrially we are bound by a 
vast federation of interests which render 
war between nations not only wholly im- 
probable but prohibitive. It is no longer 
true that but one nation of the world 
can be great at one time; that a nation 
can become great only by conquering 
and conquest. The strength of a nation 
today lies not in fleets and armies. The 
greatness of one nation today depends 
largely upon the greatness of other na- 
tions. There is but one cause, now, 
which can provoke a war between great 
nations. It is the irrational impulse of 
frenzied passion, excited by sudden in- 
sult or accident betraying whole peoples 
into a mob condition—and advocates of 
armed peace in the world today should 
remember that the operation of the mob 
spirit, in causing war, is greatly facili- 
tated by large armies and navies. The 


possession of irresponsible power is al- 
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ways a temptation to its irresponsible 
use. Individual citizens are not per- 
mitted to go armed in times of peace. 
The temptation is the same with nations 
as with individuals. Instead of being a 
guaranty of peace, a” 
armies have become a menac peace. 

Fhe world has shrunk, asit were, into 
a neighborhood, in which one nation is 
in constant touch with every other na- 
tion. The world’s annual commerce ex- 
ceeds $28,000,000,000 and all nations are 
vitally interested in preventing any dis- 
turbance of it by an important rupture 
of the world’s peace. The most power- 
ful interests all over the world are ready 
to oppose it. Most of all would they all 
stand ready to oppose any act of war 
which might interrupt such an important 
adjunct of commerce as the Panama 
Canal will of necessity be. 

Within the last six years eighty treat- 
ies of obligatory arbitration have been 
concluded between the nations—our own 
has been a party to twenty-three of them 
—for the express purpose of preventing 
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war under any pretext. The social and 
economical organization of the world has 
advanced beyond its political organiza- 
tion—and far beyond its military organ- 
ization. Industrially, commercially, edu- 
cationally, we dwell in a new world—the 
world of the twentieth century which 
has set its face to keep the peace; not 
thru the strength of its armies and forti- 
fications but by the power of common 
sense and universal interests. Politically 
we are clinging to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, still; but is it not the hight of 
folly to let those barbaric notions of a 
past age drag us into colossal expendi- 
tures and cause us to burden posterity 
with an enormous debt for no purpose 
whatever but to satisfy those army and 
navy mad that we are exhausting the na- 
tion’s resources and impoverishing pos- 
teritv in preparing for a war that will 
never come and which would be far less 
disastrous, if it did come, if we had not 
set a trap for it at the otherwise neutral- 
ized Panama Canal. 


Winona, MINN. 
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The Faded Blossoms 


BY EFFIE SMITH 


One gazed back sadly on his years withdrawn, 
The glad, fair, hopeful years that never yet 
Had borne the marks of error or regret: 

Pure as the page that ne’er was written on, 

Or cherry blossoms in spring’s tender dawn; 
“Alas,” he grieved, “life’s page no more is white, 
Life’s blossom now is faded as with blight, 

The stainless freshness of my youth is gone.” 


And yet the tree’s true purpose is not bloom: 

The white flower withers that the fruit may come; 
The page lacks meaning till on it is traced 

The deep-lined word; yea tho by blots defaced 

If ours be writ with courage and with truth, 
We need not mourn the unsoiled blank of youth. 


BAILeYTON, TENN. 





’ Longshoring 


BY HERBERT D. GALLAUDET 


F course the essence of a holi- 

() day is that it’s different. It’s 

exciting because it’s new; it car- 

ries you away because it takes you away 

—and brings you back another person 
under the same name. 

It is often missed because it is so ob- 
vious, scorned because it is so simple. 
Perhaps the real reason is that most peo- 
ple are too tired and conventionalized to 
see even something as plain as a nose; 
they need Mr. Chesterton to show it to 
them—and provide wild mental adven- 
ture in the process. Or else they can 
merely stumble into it haphazard and by 
good fortune—as Mary and I did into 
our holiday. 

It was only the other morning—a 
plain, sunny,.ordinary day, just the sort 
that makes good junket weather any 
time, windy enough to keep you cool, 
and hot enough to make you earn your 
exercise. 

We got the canoe on the beach about 
ten, and under way shortly after. We 
had no duffle—just the empty bag arid a 
sweater. Of course Mary had some knit- 
ting and I a book or two, but the only 
purpose they served was potential, like 
money in the pocket when it doesn’t have 
to be used. Also we had a bottle of 
water and a basket of light eatables— 
which did have to be used, as I shall tell 
you. 

I shall tell you all about it, because it 
was so exceedingly simple and such ex- 
ceptionally good sport—and because you 
can do the same thing any day if you like 
to do it—and probably a great deal 
better. 

The tide was just on the fall; we saw 
the Red Beacon Buoy swing to point 
east. We took the point; east was where 
we wanted to go. 

We did not know how far; we did not 
care. QOur destination was a matter that 
at least for some hours could well re- 
main a mystery. 

“Sailing under sealed orders?” I 
asked, as my paddle stepped into the 
stride. 


“We'll open them with the sardines at 
lunch time,” answered the Captain, from 
her post in the bow. 

“Plenty soon enough,” I acquiesced, 
picking out our course accordingly ; 
“we're provisioned for as long as that at 
any rate.” 

There was a light wind stirring from 
the south, chopping the water into a 
thousand fine, glittering fragments in 
the sunlight, and quartering along our 
gunnel in jerky little waves that once or 
twice called for boatcraft. The air was 
good, of that soft and yet material qual- 
ity that bright days on the Sound some- 
times bring; our lungs jumped at it like 
hungry dogs, gulped it down and cried 
insatiably for more. The exercise was 
easy—if we made it so—mechanical, 
measured, but somehow quite without 
monotony. We traveled well, not for- 
getting the tide. 

In a half hour we had slipped thru the 
islands; they are our usual horizon. In 
an hour we had rounded the Head; it is 
generally our world’s end. 

We kept in shore. It passed with 
reasonable alacrity ; and with very pleas- 
ant variety. Point succeeded point; 
beach followed beach. Reefs dodged up 
like chickens in a roadway and scattered 
as quickly behind. The summer settle- 
ments stuck close to one another, like 
true city children at the sea. Woods 
and groves appeared at intervals, like 
cattle dispersed in a meadow. Rocky 
headlands stood out belligerently to bar 
our progress, like old dogmas in a 
church creed. Time and tide carried us 
by. We discovered a harbor—and avoid- 
ed it. We crossed a bay—and took up 
again the story of the shore, 

The morning was getting on. So were 
we. It was not that we were tired, or 
sunburned, or wanting a swim. It was 
simply—ah, yes! at last we realized—we 
were terribly and tremendously hungry. 
We were exceedingly happy. 

“There are no trees,” said Mary, sur- 
veying the elected noonplace; “there’s 
not even a blade of grass, nor a single 
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grain of sand to beach the canoe on; it’s 
hardly a real island at all. ’ 

“But lunch will taste just as good here 
as in any other grove of the gods,” | 
rejoined, lifting out the basket. And the 
sequel immediately proved that I was 
right—as the male so often is in mere 
matters of meat and drink. 

It possessed all the essential picnic 
virtues, that little bone of reef in mid- 
channel, and most of the graces; and yet 
twenty minutes since we hadn't so much 
as known of its existence. What we 
chiefly wanted was a place to stand up 
in, which our little sliver of a ship 
scarcely afforded; after that we were 
prepared—under personal protest—to 
accept for the moment the loan of a 
place to lie down on, and for this very 
purpose the rock welcomed us. 

Then bread was good and butter bet- 
ter, and fruit and a cup of water best of 
all; and a little bit of a rest by no means 
to be despised—nor too abruptly dis- 
carded. The wind blew us cool, the sun 
baked up comfortable; sky and sea to- 
gether made us well content. 

By and by we took up our journey; 
the receding shore line claimed us. We 
had been studying the map; it beckoned 
us like a flag. And the tide still prom- 
ised backing. 

Of course, there was no particular 
hurry. One does not remove mountains 
at half past two of a hot August after- 
noon ‘long shore, nor conquer kingdoms, 
nor achieve the impossible—nor paddle 
for big distance. One simply paddles. 

The spectacle moved by us as before. 
Gulls and ships and long lanes of fishing 
nets, creeks and bays and promontories, 
beaches and islands and harbor mouths, 
hills and marshes and bandbox cottages 
huddled on the sand; an endless pano- 
rama, near and distant, like and unlike, 
almost monotonous and yet very various. 

About four o'clock we put ashore. 
The tide had done its best for us; its 
hitherto consistent friendliness showed 
signs of disloyalty and wavering. 

“Arrived?” I queried, as we cooled off 
in the sympathetic company of a grove 
of walnuts, two bottles of ginger ale, 
and a visitant Irish terrier vastly recep- 
tive of cookies. The last two miles had 
been hot work, with the wind following, 
and our entertainment was refreshing. 
“Arrived?” I asked. 
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Mary looked eastwafd. A sand spit 
ran out to sea, ending in a splash ot 
rocks. A wide bay followed. Far be- 
yond the peninsula gleamed yellow in 
the afternoon light. Beyond that, we 
knew, lay the river. 

I agreed. We had our sailing papers 
at last, at least for this voyage; we 
knew our destination, at any rate for to- 
day. 

3ut it behooved us to be up and doing. 
The tide by now was outspokenly com- 
ing in; as like as not the wind would fol- 
low it. 

It did. Under the lee of the sand spit 
all went handily. Beyond the point of 
rocks work awaited us, smiling, pleasant, 
quite affable, altogether desirable, but 
Work nevertheless, entirely deserving to 
be spelt with a capital. We paddled; the 
distant shore line crawled like a worm. 
We shifted sides and paddled harder; 
the yet more distant peninsula drew 
away from us like a shy, wild thing. We 
kept on paddling. We encountered cross 
seas; and survived. We fought the now 
aggressively hostile tide; and beat it, 
little by little. We raced the evening 
shadows that began to pursue us; and 
for a time kept them behind us. We 
faced the peninsula—and paddled. 

We arrived. The sun told us good- 
bye. The Sound relinquished us. We 
carried across the breakwater and were 
in the river. 

It was half past seven o'clock. We 
were tired—we had come some twenty- 
five miles. We were also satisfied—we 
had done what we wanted to do. 

“Why doesn’t everybody?” asked the 
Captain, watching the first tentative 
efforts of the fire I had built on the 
sands. “Dick, do you know?” 

“’Fraid not,” I answered, burning my 
fingers on the coffee pail. “I’m afraid 
not, Mary. I guess they just can’t see 
it—like us, until today.” 

“I wish we could tell them,” said 
Mary, sitting by my side to watch the 
moon rise. “It’s been so simple, and 
such hard work, and so much real sport 
—'longshoring. Let's tell them. They 
might all do it—if they only knew.” 

Which is why this story is written, 
that would otherwise belong merely to 
Mary and me. 





Pine Orcuarp, Conn. 
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ent religious situation is a failure 

to visualize the difference be- 
tween the first and the twentieth cen- 
turies. Christ came to a disorganized 
society in which: the old barriers to im- 
morality had been broken down. Each 
nation had a local morality and a distinct 
religion which kept its people within 
bounds and was the source of their vigor 
and continuity. The crushing power of 
the Romans broke this down and the 
intermingling of races loosened the ties 
that held people to earlier customs and 
usages. There being no social institu- 


A MONG the difficulties of the pres- 


tions commanding respect, a general 
looseness of conduct resulted. Christ 


brought order out of confusion thru a 
new morality and a new religion. His 
morality was the law of love; His reli- 
gion is the doctrine of a new birth. 
These two basal thoughts were empha- 
sized so often and so firmly that there 
can be no doubt but that he meant to 
build His Church on them. Ideals must 
have measures of their realization and 
means of their attainment. The meas- 
ure of the growth of peace is morality ; 
the means by which it grows is love. 
The non-resistance of evil, the disappear- 
ance of national hatreds and the blend- 
ing of the nations of the world in one 
kingdom are parts of this one ideal for 
which the Church sought to found social 
institutions. 

If we shift the viewpoint from the first 
to the twentieth century we see how 
much has been done to make the law of 
love effective. While it is still too often 
the fact that the peace of the world is 
broken, yet institutions, societies, moral 
and legal codes have .gradually brought 
order out of chaos. On its ethical side, 
Christianity has been a success, but it 
does not follow from this that the 
Church of today should become an ethi- 
cal institution. The Church is not the 
one organ of Christianity, as it was in 
the first century. It is now one of the 
many Christian institutions, each of 


which had its origin in the mother 
Church, but which now has an inde- 
pendent organization, makes its special 
appeal and would persist even if the 
organized Church disappeared. If the 
Church deserts its religious platform to 
become an ethical institution, it will 
gradually become merged in the social 
institutions that have ethical progress 
for their end. The school would be the 
place where morality is taught; the uni- 
versity would increasingly become the 
standard bearer of culture, the family 
would enforce and elevate the law of 
love; the state would protect from ag- 
gression and extend international law. 
All these institutions have been devised 
by Christian nations to uphold and ex- 
tend ethical ideals. Christianity is a 
force, not an institution; it will continue 
to thrive so long as any group of insti- 
tutions exist to make it effective. Should 
we let the Church go and act thru them 
or should it be reconstructed so that it 
complements what is done in other ways? 
This is the great problem of the twen- 
tieth century. 

A second problem is the relation of 
social reconstruction to social advance. 
The mechanisms securing results in 
these two fields are radically different 
and create a demand for peculiar insti- 
tutions. Progress is one of the great 
social ideals; its measure is invention 
and discovery ; its means are science and 
economy. In these ways institutions are 
being developed that make discovery 
more certain and rapid. To them we 
must look for the increase of knowledge. 
The Church cannot compete with social 
institutions either in the field of progress 
or of ethics. This does not mean that 
Church leaders should lose interest in 
the social advance of their age. It does, 
however, imply that the Church must 
have some special contribution to make 
and some program for the success of 
which it is responsible. 

The Church has and can have no rival 
if it keeps its religious program in the 
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foreground. The new birth, regenera- 
tion, social justice and an impulsive op- 
position to oppression have a common 
thought and a common remedy. This 
thought is that men tend to sink below 
their maximum ability, and need super- 
material motives to arouse their full 
powers. Progress looks to something 
beyond man to which it wishes to elevate 
him. A superman is its goal and the in- 
crease of knowledge is a means to this 
end. Religion, on the contrary, evokes 
what is in man by bringing him into con- 
tact with spiritual as well as material 
forces. The new birth manifests itself 
not in knowledge, but in activity, and 
thus brings every part of the man into 
an effective co-ordination. If there were 
no material forces pressing men down 
there could be no regeneration to revive 
what has been supprest. 

To predicate social degeneration does 
not, however, assume a lack of social 
progress or even that the average man 
is below the level of his ancestors. 
Progress is made by the few whose so- 
cial position frees them from the pressure 
to which the masses must submit. One 
part of society moves up and becomes an 
agent of progress but another part sinks 
through the agencies that progress has 
created. One man makes a great inven- 
tion of which all are proud, but the in- 


vention applied to industry creates a. 


thousand mechanical positions that lower 
the intelligence and vital power of those 
who occupy them. A hundred thus sink 
to lower levels to a dozen that are ele- 
vated by the change. It is a modest 
statement to assert that the benefit of 
modern industrial progress has gone to 
a quarter of the people affected by it. 
The masses have lost their contact with 
nature, have been forced into mechanical 
occupations and live in congested cities 
with no upbuilding influences about 
them. Even the churches desert the 
crowded parts of cities and confine their 
ministrations to the minority who have 
income and position. Unless material 
benefits can upbuild a race, the working 
population losing their vitality will sink 
into a mechanical existence in which no 
evoking powers stimulate their full de- 
velopment. Progress gives little relief 
because its mechanisms chain humanity 
to a routine that kills the spirit in men 
even if it fills their stomachs. It is easy 


for a clergyman in the suburbs or in a 
country village to talk of progress and 
write sermons about the uplift which his 
particular class or locality is undergoing. 
But if he seeks to stem the tide that 
sweeps the masses downward, he will 
find that the rosy pen-pictures he so 
fondly created have no counterpart in the 
world about him. 

Degeneration is not a new thought but 
merely a new name for the depravity 
which every religious leader has tried to 
combat. Jt forms no more fragile basis 
for religion today than it did when Wes- 
ley or Luther faced the same tendencies 
and for a time counteracted them. Reli- 
gion has been an intermittent force break- 
ing forth at times into vigorous reaction 
against vice and then sinking into long 
continued slumbers charmed by the soph- 
isms of ethics and progress. By them- 
selves, ethics and progress have never 
been able to resist the tendencies that 
cramp and depress the masses. In the 
end a religious awakening had to come 
and the uplift that followed revived the 
spirits of men enough to start a new 
epoch of material progress while religion 
once more slumbered for lack of great 
leaders and a definite program. 

Perhaps degeneration is too strong a 
term to convey the truth that religion 
emphasizes. For fear it may seem that 
the downward fendencies are not impor- 
tant because subsumed under a single 
name, | shall restate my position from a 
varied instead of a single standpoint : 
Some of the evils are merely depressive 
but if long continued any depression be- 
comes degeneration. Heredity furnishes 
the basis and gives the direction to 
growth but no part reaches its normal 
size without the stimuli of use. An arm 
or a leg would be a mere dwarf if con- 
stant exercise did not stimulate growth. 
If the stimuli that arouse growth are ab- 
sent, both mental and bodily powers are 
reduced. We call isolated country people 
boors, and find overworked city laborers 
stupid and listless. This is not because 
they have a different heredity from our- 
selves, but because too little has come 
into their lives to arouse them. This 
lower level of psychic life is a great ob- 
stacle to a religious awakening. The 
overworked man has not the energy de- 
manded for a new birth. He eats, works 
and sleeps, repeating each day a round of 
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weary tasks with no great stimulus com- 
ing into his life to transform it. He 
must be. freed from the routine and the 
depression of overwork before religion 
has an opportunity to evoke his better 
self. 

A second and severer form of degen- 
eration also has a biologic background. 
Each child in its development goes 
through the stages that its ancestors 
passed through in their development. If 
the conditions of growth are unfavor- 
able, the child fails to go through some 
of the latter stages of development. 
Bodily powers are thus diminished and 
many mental traits fail to appear. Crim- 
inal traits are old traits made dominant 
through the lack of normal growth. If 
all men had a normal development we 
might still have vice but we would have 
little crime. The law of love is the law 
of the normal man. The law of hatred 


and animosity gets a supremacy only 
when hardships retard growth and give 
at maturity a dominance of atavistic 
traits. Such people can be moved neither 
by ethics nor religion. 


Misery, misfor- 
tune and poverty crush the spiritual. The 
worst sufferers are the children. Their 
growth is stunted not only by undernu- 
trition but also by the labor imposed on 
them by the poverty of parents. To them 
the evoking power of religion never 
comes. Retardation like regression kills 
the spirit, maims the body and cramps 
the mind. 

A third form of degeneration we think 
of as dissipation. When a man says he 
can smoke or not smoke, drink or not 
drink as he wills, we are likely to think 
that it is merely a resolution that decides 
what he will do. There is, however, 
more than a volition involved in his de- 
cision. Dissipation results from the mis- 
use of some stimulant or food. The 
overnutrition that follows clogs the sys- 
tem and creates toxins that poison the 
blood and reduce the vitality of the user. 
His mental vigor is thus lowered and his 
seeming freedom is not real because the 
physical background through which the 
will acts has lost its efficiency. This is 
plainly a degeneration. Overnutrition is 
as dangerous as undernutrition and has 
as definite marks by which it can be rec- 
ognized. If men prosper they dissipate. 
If they lack income their children are 
retarded in development and deficient in 
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vigor. There is so narrow a margin be- 
tween overnutrition and undernutrition 
that few maintain the equilibrium be- 
tween them. Degeneration from one 
cause or the other is so prevalent that 
society would sink if counteracting agen- 
cies were not formed by the emotional 
reaction religion evokes. 

It is this degeneration that creates the 
contrast between social advance and so- 
cial reconstruction. Progress demands 
social institutions of a different char- 
acter from those effective in remedial 
work. Into which of these groups does 
the Church fit and in which direction 
shall its efforts go out? I believe 
Christ's reply would have been clear 
and simple if the religious situation ot 
the twentieth century had been before 
him. His ethics as the law of love has 
been cared for by the various social in: 
stitutions that have grown up in connec- 
tion with modern civilization. They are 
as much a part of Christianity as is the 
Church itself. The Church can thus in- 
tensify its religious activity and provide 
the remedies to raise the lowly into the 
normal life of the communities of which 
they are a part. The true ideal of re- 
ligion is salvation, its measure is regen- 
eration and the means to attain it is so- 
cial service. Regeneration denotes the 
evoking of dormant powers; social ser- 
vice is the aid that the prosperous and 
strong give to those crushed beneath the 
burden of overwork, poverty and vice. 
It is a movement of human energy not 
towards an adjustment that would aid 
themselves, but towards the classes below 
them who cannot return in kind the aid 
they receive. Whatever unifies mankind, 
whatever rids men of vice and misery; 
whatever frees them from fear and 
want ; whatever takes off the pressure of 
These changes 
will never come thru progress. They 
come thru service that reaches down 
and not thru self help that moves up- 
ward. Religion offers not a consolation 
for the ills of this life but a remedy for 
them. If the Church gives us God 
thru its worship, social equality thru 
service and social justice thru re- 
sistance to exploitation, it will al- 
ways have a place among social insti- 
tutions and be second to none in its 
power and influence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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UCH has been written during 
M the last few years concerning 
race suicide in this country, 

and the observation has been quite gen- 
eral that the size of family among the 
Americans of native stock was smaller 
than among the foreigners of the 
first or second generation in this coun- 
try. Information upon this subject was 
gathered for the Federal Census of 1900, 
but no use was ever made of this ma- 
terial until, in 1910, the Immigration 
Commission was given access to the Cen- 
sus schedules. The recent abstract of the 
Immigration Commission upon the fe- 
cundity of immigrant women gives us 
therefore the first information covering a 
large number of cases which has ever 
been published. It was impossible for 
the Commission to cover the whole of the 
United States, but certain districts were 
selected in order to compare the fecun- 
dity of the married women of different 
nationalities in urban and rural districts. 
The investigation covered the entire 
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State of Rhode Island, Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis, rural Ohio, and rural Minnesota. 
Only those married women were included 
in the study who were under forty-five 
vears of age and had been married from 
ten to nineteen years. The result showed 
that for the total area tabulated there 
were 2.7 children born to the native 
white mothers of native parentage, and 
4.4 children to the white mothers of 
foreign parentage. 

In Minneapolis the number of children 
born to native mothers was 2.4, and in 
rural Minnesota 3.4. The number of 
children to mothers of specified foreign 
parentage was as follows: English, 3.4: 
English-Canadian, 3.5: Scotch, 3.6; Ger- 
man, 4.3; French, 4.3; Irish, 4.4; Nor- 
wegian, 4.7; Italian, 4.9; Bohemian, 5.0: 
Russian, 5.4; French-Canadian, 5.6, and 
Polish, 6.2. The statistics also seem to 
show that the native women of foreign 
parentage have a lower fecundity than 
the immigrant women of the first genera- 
tion, 


New Haven, Conn, 





Mexico’s Future 


BY CHESTER 


N the night of last September 15 
Porfirio Diaz stood on a balcony 
of the National Palace and rang 

a little bell in commemoration of the 
occasion, one hundred years ago, when 
Hidalgo, the patriot priest, called his lit- 
tle group about him by ringing the bell 
of the parish church to set on foot the 
revolution which resulted in freeing 
Mexico from the yoke of Spain. On the 
vast zocalo in front of the National Pal- 
ace stood probably 100,000 persons. 
Within the palace was a scene of bril- 
liance which attested the sturdy national 
life of the Republic of Mexico. Diplo- 
matic representatives of every civilized 
nation were present. When the bell rang 
the air was rent with cheers. 

Looking from a window I saw a vast 
sea of heads and suddenly there was a 
movement among the crowd and a little 


group of men, moving like a serpent 
thru the swaying mass of humanity, 
could be discerned following a crude 
banner on which appeared a picture of 


Francisco I. Madero. They yelled, 
“Viva Madero.” Ina few minutes they 
had neared the edge of the crowd and 
the Mexican Rurales were slapping them 
with the sides of sabres and driving them 
in all directions. Many persons laughed 
at them. I felt very sorry for them, for 
I have seen other revolutions in Mexico 
and always some persons with more 
patriotism than judgment either faced a 
firing squad or went into dungeons in the 
prison of San Juan de Uloa near Vera- 
cruz. Mexican revolutions have been 
frequent ever since there has been a 
Mexico. I have seen revolutions start 
with much better promise of lasting six 
months than did the revolution fomented 
by Madero. 

The end has come and we have read 
in the dispatches how Porfirio Diaz, na- 
tion builder, warrior, financier, states- 
man and tyrant, rode out of the capital 
of Mexico one rainv morning, seeking 
the unfrequented highwavs and nursing 
an ulcerated tooth. He is not only de- 
feated and an exile, but ill. It seems 
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that fate becomes theatric on occasions 
like this and plays her part to the last 
detail, forgetting no incident that the 
dramatist might wish. 

Diaz didn’t think the revolution could 
possibly win, nor did his Cabinet, nor did 
the people who know Mexico. Many 
who were in sympathy with it didn’t 
dream it could win; those who guessed 
wrong about the outcome of this revo- 
lution are in the majority. The Govern- 
ment made the mistake of thinking the 
very name of Diaz was invincible, and 
for the first time the Government was 
pitted against revolutionists who has! 
money. 

There is every reason to believe im- 
plicitly that Diaz speaks out of his wis- 
dom and the love of his people to whom 
he gave a life time of service when he 
savs that he gave up the Presidency to 
avoid a long and bloody war, for no man 
knew better than he how imperfect his 
work had been and how far it is from 
completion. He knew that only the ever 
vigilant Rurales kept the highways of 
Mexico clear of bandits—bandits whom 
Madero called into the revolutionary 
army and the men with whom he is now 
having trotfble. Diaz knew his Govern- 
ment was a tyranny, nicely glossed over 
with a semblance of democracy, and he 
was struggling with all his strength to 
put in the foundation stones of education 
and commerce and prosperity. No man 
knew better than he how much the for- 
eigners own in Mexico and how great a 
factor they are in the education and 
progress of the country. He didn’t want 
to see them frightened away nor to have 
his country embroiled with foreign na- 
tions because of destruction of property. 

Think what a peculiar division of the 
country has resulted from this revolu- 
tion! In the southern part of Mexico 
are many revolutionists who do _ not 
know Madero. They fought, not for 
what he preached, but for what they al- 
ways helieved, and they welcomed him 
thinking he was their sort of a revolu- 
tionist. Lower California is struggling 
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to maintain a Socialist Republic, inde- 
pendent of the proposed new Govern- 
ment, and maintained principally by So- 
cialists from the United States and other 
foreign countries. When I saw this 
heterogeneous mass of combatants ar- 
rayed against the Government I predict- 
ed they must fail, but their leader is now 
the dictator of affairs in Mexico, and it 
remains to be seen whether he can save 
Mexico from the maelstrom of his crea- 
tion, or rather the subdued maelstrom 
he has loosed. Knowing the limitations 
of the Mexican people, Diaz advised the 
new leaders that they will eventually 
have to rule as he ruled. Conscientious 
and well-informed Mexicans fear he is 
right and earnestly hope he is wrong, 
but Madero is absolutely convinced he is 
wrong and therein lies the ground for 
calling Madero a dreamer. Moreover, 
he stops to ponder and shows himself 
unable to decide questions without delay. 
His military campaigns were conducted 
in the same uncertain manner. Dealing 
with people like the mass of the popula- 
tion of Mexico, one must decide quickly 
and then “stick to it.” Porfirio Diaz 
never failed to do that even tho it in- 
volved ordering soldiers to fire upon the 
citizens. 

The causes of the recent revolution 
were numerous, but the dominant cause 
was the desire of many of the people to 
vote, and that is going to be the phase 
of public opinion with whichethe present 
Government will have to struggle most. 
During recent years the Associated Press 
has furnished to the Mexican Herald 
an the Mexican newspapers reports of 
world events. Now that I think it over, 
I am impressed with the recollection that 
there was a startling and phenomenal in- 
terest down there in the last American 
Presidential campaign. Those people 
read about what Bryan said and what 
Taft said and about debates in Congress 
and it impressed them as it: never had 
before that things are different in their 
own country. They want to vote and 
they want their public officials to make 
speeches explaining what they are going 
to do. But the fact remains that the 
people of Mexico—that is, the mass of 
the people, considered collectively— 
haven’t sufficient education to pass upon 
public issues intelligently. I do not think 
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they can ever exercise sufficient restraint 
not to shed blood during a heated politi- 
cal campaign. They run off on tan- 
gents ; even religion will be dragged into 
politics and strong foreign interests will 
be endangered during campaigns. It is 
a most serious situation. 

But the Mexican people are now going 
to have a chance to vote. The world will 
await with interest the result of their ex- 
periment next October. I positively 
know that it was the ambition of ex- 
President Diaz to bring his people to the 
state where it would be possible for them 
to elect their own officials. He wanted 
things that way, but he didn’t think it 
was as yet safe to try it. Madero be- 
lieves as firmly as he believes anything 
that the people of Mexico are sufficient- 
ly intelligent to vote. It is almost as 
tounding how sanguine he is. 

When one thinks it over, however, it 
must be confest it is the optimists who 
do the greatest things. One should not 
be pessimistic about Mexico, after taking 
into consideration what wonders have 
been wrought during recent years. Per- 
haps newer and even greater wonders 
can be wrought. At least one must go 
into the water to learn to swim. 

The people of many of our own West- 
ern and Southwestern States have, at 
various periods of their history, been so 
ignorant that their attempts. to maintain 
popular government resulted in blood- 
shed. The history of this country tells 
very, very plainly of the woful ignorance 
of many of the voters. There is this dif- 
ference, however: the American people 
have an instinct for self-government. 
Be they ever so ignorant it is almost cer- 
tain that somewhere in their very recent 
ancestry will be found scholars. The 
pioneers merely fell away from the old- 
established order of things for a brief 
period. The Mexican people are de- 
scended from Indians who had absolute 
monarchies and Spaniards who lived 
under an absolute monarchy. The 
Mexicans bore patiently the yoke of 
Spain not for a few years but for cen- . 
turies and they never have had a democ- 
racy. ' 

But if ever a people entered with en- 
thusiasm into the effort to obtain true 
democracy the Mexican people now 
have. They lack experience and knowl- 
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edge and education, but they know what 
they want and modern history does not 
record an entire nation with greater sin- 
gleness of purpose or greater enthusi- 
asm. 

There will be blood spilled in Mexico 
for several years; bandits must be sup- 
prest; counter revolutions will crop out 
and intrigue and plots will be rife. 

First among the causes of trouble will 
be the forthcoming election. It remains 
to be seen if Madero can keep his present 
acknowledged leadership as the idol of 
the masses. Bernardo Reyes will be a 
very formidable candidate. He was the 
idol of the Mexican people when he was 
sent away to Europe last year to study 
military tactics, and his followers are not 
yet scarce. Without any effort on his 
part the people had about started a revo- 
lution to make him Vice-President in 
order to he sure that he would succeed 
Diaz. He has been popular for years. 
Madero is more of an accident of his- 
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tory. A 
man like 


practical, hard-hitting sort of 
Reyes suits Mexicans better. 
Reyes is also strongly anti-American, 
which is unfortunate. Such is_ the 
American strength in Mexico now, how- 
ever, that his anti-American sentiment 
would not be likely to be very effective. 
If these two men enter the race it will 
be a spirited and turbulent campaign. 

One of the coming men of Mexico is 
Francisco Leon de la Barra, a fine type 
of the progressive and _ fair-minded 
Mexican produced during recent years. 
His future is bright. 

The story of some of our struggles for 
democracy is written in blood and so will 
be written the story of Mexico’s strug- 
ele. But a strong nation united by 
democracy is stronger than any tyranny. 
The future of Mexico appears unsettled 
but in view of what has been done in 
verv recent years it is not dark, nor are 
leaders of wisdom and patriotism scarce. 


Austin, TEXAS, 
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The Difference 


BY FRANC MANGUM 


ONLy a few more notes, only a finer tone, 
And lo! the world bows down before the singer’s throne. 


Only the same old thoughts clothed with a sweeter sound, 
And lo! a poet’s brow with laurel wreaths is crowned. 


Only a keener ear, only a swifter skill, 
And lo! the artist plays on human hearts at will. 


Only a tint or line, only a subtler grace, 
And lo! the world grows mad over a woman's face. 


Yet tho so slight the cause for which men call us great, 
This shade the more or less may fix an earthly fate. 


For few may wield the power whose spells uplift and thrill; 
The barrier, fixt vet fine, we may not pass at will. 


Macon, Ga. 











A Prosperous New Hampshire Farmer 


BY W. A. CURTIS 


its name, is in the middle of New 

Hampshire. Some French king 
asked some Irench admiral what sort of 
a country Hayti was and the admiral 
crumpled a piece of paper and threw it 
on the table saying, “There, sire, is 
Hayti!” An idea of the relief of Coxe- 
ter could be given in that way. Coxeter 


. ‘HE town of Coxeter, which isn’t 


is ‘tall, precipitous hills, rock-strewn, 
ledge-bound, and stone-stuffed, and deep, 
dark vales in which trees grow with 
tropical luxuriance. “Why, an East In- 
dian forest is not more dense and 
abounding in vegetable vitality,” ex- 


claimed a man who had just returned 
from Asia. Measured by their actual 
hight instead of elevation above the sea, 
the hight from base to summit, the hills 
rank about with the average Montana 
mountains and would be respectable, even 
in Colorado. 1 think I was one of the 
first to discern that my ancestral New 
Kngland mountains are not much in- 
ferior in actual hight to my native 
Rockies. A ten-thousand footer in Col- 
orado whose base is six thousand feet 
above sea level is no more imposing to 
the eye than four thousand five hundred 
feet New England mountains whose 
bases are five hundred feet above the sea. 

One would naturally expect Coxeter 
to exhibit many abandoned farms. It has 
but 182 inhabitants this census and had 
243 in 1900. Its population before the 
Civil War is locally said to have ex- 
ceeded 500 and when You pass six old 
cellars in unbroken succession and then 
four unoccupied houses, you believe this. 
Houses held more children then, too. 
The present farmers are divided into 
poor whites ; farmers who work hard, but 
win only a meager living; and farmers 
who would be accounted prosperous even 
in the West, who live as well and make 
as much money as well-to-do farmers in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, or Missouri. The 
poor whites, who in appearance and even 
speech, seem to be of the same Appala- 
chian genus as the Southern poor whites, 
like their Southern brothers are on land 
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where it is almost impossible for any one 
to make a decent living. It was one of 
the discoveries of the bureau of soils that 
the poor farmers were on the naturally 
poor land, thus exploding the belief that 
the Scandinavians and Germans of the 
Central West are inherently superior to 
the Anglo-Celts of the Southern moun- 
tains—merely men on rich arable soil 
and men on stony, poor soil, the latter 
afflicted with hookworm into the bar- 
gain. Some of the soil in Coxeter, full 
of stones tho it is and once covered 
with boulders, is very rich and heavy 
crops and splendid grass grow on it. 
A few farmers are making money and 
show that New England is not yet played 
out. We are still Yankees on the farms 
of Vermont and New Hampshire, and 
there is still hope for us. [| sometimes 
wonder if foreigners are so numerous in 
the rural districts of other States, as many 
seem to think. A writer in the Review 
of Reviews within a few years stated 
that 84 per cent. of the New England 
farmers are of native stock. Some of 
the other 16 per cent. must be of British 
and Canadian birth. 

Upon the rounded top of one of the 
tallest hills in Coxeter, which is also the 
broadest, lives Andrew Sanborn, which 
isn't his name. Here he has fully one 
hundred acres of gently sloping open 
land, tho the rest of his domain, some 
three hundred acres of forest and pas- 
ture, lies on the steep slopes of the hill. 
It is a hard pull to get up there, an al- 
most steady climb of three miles from 
the river. As Mr. Sanborn could not say 
it for himself, I will say that he looks 
like a chief-justice and uses the best 
English and that his daughters are hand- 
some, refined looking women, while his 
two sons, when they drive to town, might 
be taken for college students, noticeably 
well-dressed, fine-looking fellows. Tho 
not college men, they are graduates of 
one of the famous fitting schools of the 
State. Now let Mr. Sanborn speak: 

[I was born on this farm sixty-three 
years ago and save for the one year I 
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spent in the army during the last year of 
the war, | have lived right here. The 
population of Coxeter was thrice what 
it is today the year | went to war. 
There was no village in the town, any 
more than there is today, but we mus- 
tered 500 souls, a fair average for an ag- 
ricultural town of our area in most parts 
of the country. We were not exactly a 
new community, for the first settlers had 
come before the Revolution, but we had 
the feeling and characteristics of the new 
towns of the West, characteristics which 
[ hear the older West has lost now. We 
had social life. It almost seems as if 
old communities, like old people, lost 
their enjoyment of society, their social 
genius, you might suy. I have a cousin 
who is an Illinois farmer and he tells me 
that now, even the Germans in the coun- 
try no longer have dances and that Ger- 
man farmer girls no longer expect as a 
matter of course that they will get mar- 
ried. There were a lot of children in the 
district school and we visited back and 
forth. There was a spirit of life in the 
air that prevails at all times when “things 
are doing.” You feel it in haying time 


even now, in the woods when we log in 


winter and in a saw mill. We felt it all 
the time then. The community was ad- 
vancing. A few persons left each year, 
but they were our surplus. New houses, 
new barns were going up. People were 
doing well. We had enough to eat, 
enough to wear, tho even then we didn’t 
have much cash. Barter has always been 
the curse of New England agriculture 
and a prime cause of its decline. The 
storekeepers are too hopelessly short- 
sighted to see that the farmers would be 
incited to greater endeavors if they could 
get money, would spend it in the village 
and help build it up for the storekeeper’s 
advantage. You see, while we can do 
business with the grocer, we can’t with 
the furniture man. We can’t barter po- 
tatoes to him for carpets, for he can’t 
sell potatoes. But if we brought him 
some of the money the provision man 
paid us, he would have more money to 
buy of the provision man. I sometimes 
wonder why the keepers of the kinds of 
stores that do not handle our produce, 
do not in self interest try to get the pro- 
vision and general store men to pay 
money instead of barter. It isn’t entirely 
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isolation and hard work that makes peo- 
ple leave the farm. It is partly because 
it seems good to feel some real, hard 
money in your pocket and be able to buy 
a book as well as take boots in barter. 
In building our houses, we didn't feel 
the lack of money so much as in other 
respects, for every farmer cut his own 
lumber in his own woods and did a lot 
of his own carpenter work. 

But we were better off in my boy- 
hood, not merely by comparison, but act- 
ually. We actually had more money. lor 
instance, the railroad used to burn wood 
and paid $5.50 a cord, not best quality 
wood, either. It cost much less to get 
out your wood then and a dollar went 
farther. To-day, if we hire a man, he 
has to have $1.25 a cord for felling trees 
and cutting into four-foot lengths and 
after we have hauled it to the village, we 
get $4 a cord for first quality wood, 
sometimes wait for our money and some- 
times don’t get it at all. Railroad used 
to buy all we could furnish. We sell 
only a limited amount now. The only 
way I can afford to sell wood is to load 
my ox cart with wood when | am going 
to town for grain. In that way, I don't 
go to town empty. The price of stove 
wood wouldn't justify the work of pre- 
paring it and hauling it the distance I 
have to haul it. We used to raise sheep, 
hauling wool to the mill in Bampton. | 
went there the other day around thru 
the Black Mountain notch. How many 
families do you suppose lived on the 
notch road in my boyhood? Sixty. 
Mose Hall's folks are the only family 
left. Why, on that thirteen-mile stretch, 
there were sheep and cattle counting up 
into the thousands and now only trees 
there. Wool was mighty profitable right 
after the war. Father once sold 2,000 
pounds for $2,000. I can’t tell why we 
New Hampshire people stopped raising 
sheep. Dogs, they say, but that’s no rea- 
son. The country is more thinly settled 
and it is easier to get a pasture at a long 
distance from dogs. The Bampton mill 
is still in operation, using foreign wool, 
of course, making good cloth, some of 
it of a distinctive, unusual weave. A few 
are going back into sheep and it looks 
as if the State might again do something 
in this direction. Simpson has one hun- 
dred and fifty now and Ray and Dawson 
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each have fifty, new flocks. Sometimes 
| wonder why men of capital don’t buy 
up a lot of these old farms and turn them 
into sheep ranches. A lot of the neces- 
sary fencing is already here in the shape 
of stone walls; never have to be replaced. 
The old barns would shelter the sheep 
and the houses give homes to the 
herders. Probably some smart Montana 


man, driven off his range by incoming - 


farmers, will try it here where the 
farmers are outgoing. Wool, hogs, and 
cattle were our cash products in the old 
days, tho we sold few cattle. New Eng- 
land is a dairy, not a meat country. 
New Hampshire is behind the other 
States in cattle. Poor breeds and the 
farmers let the heifers have calves when 
they are too young; stunts the whole 
herd in time. Potatoes were too low to 
be worth much to us in the old days, tho 
on the other hand the plant didn’t have 
bugs and blight, as at present. We were 
great rye eaters, which they say is the 
sign of a poor country. But we all 
raised wheat, too. Wheat ran 12 bushels 
to the acre, which seemed small com- 
pared to the yield of the virgin West, but 
it is three bushels better than the Red 
River of the North Valley is doing now, 
out there in North Dakota. We can’t 
raise grains for flour now, for the old 
flouring mills are all gone. The nearest 
one is 96 miles and the only one in the 
State, I think. We raised more of our 
food and made more of our clothes and 
tools, than will ever be possible again. 

I married at twenty-two. The other 
house there, the vacant one, was the 
homestead. I use it for a carriage house 
and granary, now. Our present house was 
built for me. Father and I with a little 
outside help built it. We ran the farm 
together. Some of the money I got for 
wood sold the railroad, I put into rail- 
road shares. It was the old Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal, now leased by the 
Boston & Maine. I bought shares for 
$10 and for many years now they have 
paid $7 annually a share. It was a blow 
to us when the railroads began to burn 
coal. The potato bug got here then. 
The population of the town had begun to 
decrease. California, the Middle West, 
and our own manufacturing towns were 
taking away people. The more people 
went, the more other people wanted te 
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go. Ina way, it was a sort of fashion, 
the thing to do, this going away. A 
young fellow who was going away, felt 
important, was important. Take Scott 
Anson, down on the river. Jim Hen 
Perley was engaged to Fred Joe Braley’s 
daughter Sue Ann. Scott was going to 
California. Jim Hen was going to stay 
in Coxeter. What did Scott do but steal 
his girl and the first time Jim Hen knew 
she didn’t intend to marry him was the 
day he heard she had married Scott and 
left for California. They went and came 
back. Lots have come back. Stevens 
lived in Wyoming. Nichols lived in 
Idaho, Spiller in Minnesota. Hazen tried 
Kansas and Samuels tried Nebraska. 
Grasshopper times and both gave it up. 
Perry went to Louisiana and Linthicum 
went to Missouri. Queer what a lot of 
New Hampshire farmers there are who 
have come back from other States. If 
the emigrants had all stayed away, it 
would be quite a chunk out of our pop- 
ulation. But a mighty sight of them did 
not come back. It makes a chap feel 
lonesome to drive to town these days. 
Latimer’s house is a city man’s summer 
place. Gray’s house is empty. So is Le 
Blane’s, only French family and non- 
Yankee family that ever lived in the 
town. The old Dan Sylvester house is 
in ruins. Fine farm, that, and the Dor- 
man brothers cut a lot of hay on it now. 
They must have 1,600 acres of old de- 
serted farms and they are getting well 
off. Came from Chicago, tho their 
parents were Littleton folks. Work 
themselves, early and late and are mak- 
ing money. Educated people and they 
can shoe a horse, throw a steer, set a tire, 
just the same. Next two houses are 
empty. Then the bu’sting big old Bur- 
ton house and its huge barns. Burton’s 
wife inherited $100,000 that her father 
scraped together on that hill yonder and 
they live in the village winters. Echols’s 
place is empty except in haying, when 
Echols comes over from Harwich, five 
miles, and cuts the hay. The Porter 
brothers houses are occupied now after 
being empty ten years. This gets you 
to the top of the big pitch down to the 
river valley. It makes you feel bad; sort 
of takes the spirit out of a man to drive 
down past all those houses, big old 
houses and big old barns that used to be 
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A PROSPEROUS NEW 
full of children and cattle once. The 
Yankee did something once. The Yan- 
kee storekeeper squeezed the Yankees 
out of the farms just as the Yankee mill 
owner by paying too small wages for a 
man who can read and write to marry 
on, has driven the Yankee breed out of 
the mills and out of existence. Some- 
times they say the Yankees, the town 
laborers, have run down. What hap- 
pened was that the strong, ambitious, and 
prudent didn’t marry and the sick, weak, 
and careless did and folks point to their 
children as examples of degenerated 
stock. The sturdy Yankee didn’t de- 
venerate—merely died out. The same 
thing has been happening to the New 
england Irish for some time and is be- 
ginning to happen to the French-Cana- 
dians here. The French are being driven 
out of the mills by later and in my opin- 
ion, inferior immigrants. The French 
are a manly people. They are brave and 
fight fair. You never hear of them 
sticking knives into any one. In the end, 
the French and Irish are going to get it 
worse than the Yankee did, for a far 
larger portion of them are in the towns 


and in factory work and fewer of them 


are highly paid artisans. After all, you 
can’t use unskilled foreign labor in 
everything. Our local mill owners, over 
in Harwich, are after Yankees again. 
Say they work enough better to justify 
higher wages. Yes, the New England 
village Irish are dying out. When I was 
a boy, there were nine Irish families in 
Harwich, lots of children in each family. 
There are only eight representatives of 
those families now. Four of them are 
grandchildren, all over twenty. Only one 
of the four is married and she is half 
Yankee and married to a Yankee. Con- 
sumption got many of them, others didn’t 
marry—just didn’t marry. A Vermont 
doctor tells me it is more marked there 
than in New Hampshire. 

Sometimes people say that the New 
Hampshire rural districts will fill up 
again, either with farmers or city people, 
or both, City people are buying up old 
farms and they will be a factor. Some 
of them keep men on the place the year 
around and that means a genuine return 
of the farm to production. But most 
of them merely live on the farm sum- 
mers, raise very little and board up the 
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house when fall comes. The capacity of 
city folks to absorb the farms, seems to 
me to be overestimated. Many who have 
money enough to buy places, can't get 
away long enough. This township has 
thirty-two square miles. At 160 acres to 
a farm, which is too large by a good 
deal, that would give 128 farms in the 
town and the county would have 5,120. 
At four persons to the family, that 
would take care of 20,480, quite a chunk 
out of the population of Boston. I have 
no data upon which to base an estimate 
of how many people in Boston can af- 
ford to own a summer home. You must 
subtract, too, from the possible owners 
of farms those who choose a seaside cot- 
tage instead of a farm and those who 
want to travel from place to place, who 
do not want to bother with the question 
of help in the country and so on. The 
census of 1910 shows the New Hamp- 
shire farm population has decreased by 
5,200 since 1900. It is undoubtedly true 
that much of the land that has been 
abandoned ought to have been abandoned 
before it was taken up. There used to 
be six families on Pickéd Hill. All gone 
and why anybody ever tried to live on 
such a place, I can’t see. Awful place 
in winter. Wind hits Moosilauke for the 
first time on its way from the North 
Pole and strikes Pickéd Hill for the sec- 
ond. The influence of winter is not 
given consideration enough in discussing 
the abandoned farm problem. These 
hill farms are all right in summer, but 
the drifts and winds of winter shut them 
in. More abandoned farms on north 
slopes than on south ones. I read awhile 
ago that the trend of emigration was 
now toward the tropics. I notice that 
people talk against winter more and 
more. We used to think it was good for 
you, like bitter medicine, physical and 
moral discipline. 

As I said, many abandoned farms 
ought not to be cultivated. We have 
some very poor people in this town. 
Garr lives on a regular sand_ bank. 
Works hard, plans, saves, and is quite a 
thinker, but poor. Hillman lives on a 
rock pile. Place as neat as a pin. His 
son manages to get enough to wear a 
collar and necktie even when driving an 
ox team, but they’re poor. Joe Hanley 
is another collar and cuffs farmer, tho 
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not poor. Drives a load of boards over 
to the Coxeter siding and nobody to see 
him except maybe Henry Vincent, also 
loading boards in a freight car, and Joe 
has on a white shirt, collar, black tie, 
and cuffs with the buttons his grand- 
father had when he was minister to 
Greece. Joe remembers that, tho other 
folks seem to remember better that hs 
other grandfather stole sheep. Garr and 
Hillman haven't all the rocks, to be sure. 
verybody has them to spare. You are 
never quite sure whether you are farm- 
ing or quarrying in this town. but | 
don’t see how some of us live. It takes 
a shrewd plant to find its way up thru 
the stones on Hillman’s place. I suppose 
city people wonder how I live. - I don't 
mind telling you my schedule. 

| raise 600 bushels of potatoes a year, 
ship them early to an honest grocer in 
Manchester, getting from 75 cents to $1 
a bushel, money. I keep four horses, all 
too light for heavy work. I sell a colt 
every two or three years for $150. I 
have forty cattle, some of them calves 
and heifers, six of them grown oxen. I[ 
average $20 a week from this herd, from 
the sale of some of the calves and from 


the butter, part of it sold for cash to pri- 


vate families, but most of it sold at 
stores for barter. As I buy all the grain 
these cattle eat, I clear about $12.50 a 
week. I have about a dozen hogs to sell 
‘ach year and tho they have netted little 
in some years, they are going to make 
me money hereafter. The grain bill is a 
big set back, but I have the small pota- 
toes and poorer apples for them and I 
raise some corn, fifty or sixty bushels. 
Last hog I sold brought $43. I get about 
$25. On pork, we get the full price. 
Western price, plus freight, get eight 
cents a pound when Chicago is paying 
five and a half. I annually sell twenty 
cords of stove wood at $4 a cord and an- 
other twenty cords of white birch for 
shoe pegs and bobbins at $7 and $8. I 
haul a little pine and a little popple every 
year and get about $200 for it. How 
much is that? Somewhere around 
$2,000. Wouldn’t attempt to make an 
exact addition. I sell a few apples, an 
occasional cow and other things. But | 
wouldn't reckon them in, as they only off- 
set the deficiency in the calculation 
caused by lower prices for potatoes some 
years, as during the last two, when I 
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have sometimes sold for fifty cents a 
bushel. There is quite a bill for chem- 
ical fertilizer and [ have to buy appli- 
ances. I haven’t much machinery. Have 
to depend upon hoes a good deal in such 
stony land. Potatoes, you see, are 
about the only crop for which | stir up 
the soil. The rest is principally hay. 
Using oxen, the bill for renewing har- 
nesses is saved. | am using the same ox 
bows father used. Oxen are slow, but 
you can harness them in far less time 
than horses, on account of there being 
no harness, and that helps make up. 
Their grain bill is low, they are perfectly 
reliable and for lumbering, they are the 
only animals. Anyway, | couldn't take 
horses down these hillsides in front of 
loads in winter. My oxen are all trained 
to step fast. It isn’t necessary to let 
oxen creep. My income is not the only 
thing to take into consideration, for with 
a farmer, the principal part of his living 
comes from his place. The smallness of 
my outgo is as big a factor as my in- 
come. I have no house rent, no fuel bill, 
no water rate, low taxes. We do not 
need many clothes. The butcher is a 
man we have nothing to do with in win- 
ter, eating our own beef, pork and 
chickens. In summer, part of our meat 
bill is saved by poultry, corned beef, salt 
pork, ham and beans. We have all the 
meat that is good for any one and possi- 
bly more and raise most of it ourselves. 
We sell no hens, raising only enough for 
ourselves. We eat our own apples and 
berries, preserve some, have our own 
jelly. We eat a good many potatoes and 
that reduces the flour bill. No butter 
bill, no milk bill. Yes, I have invested 
some money every year and I could re- 
tire and go to the village and live com- 
fortably on my income. But I can do a 
good day’s work with any of them still. 
It’s an old man’s country, New England 
is, for men last a long time here. The 
farming districts are a long time dying, 
because the people are. There is a big 
sight of old men running the farms, 
tho, and sometimes I wonder if the 
next census won't show a worse decrease 
than 5,200 here in New Hampshire. A 
lot of us are right on the edge of having 
to quit. Grey-haired men are doing a 
lot of the farming that is done in these 
grey-walled fields. 
AsuLanp, N. H. 





Will There Be a Revolution in China? 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BONE 


{This view of the political crisis in China is of unusual value since it is based upon 
the constant reading of the native newspapers and a life-long association with the people. 


Other articles on the subject by the same author 


15, 1907, and May 13, 1909.—Ebp1ror.] 


HE recent revolution in Portugal 
| has suggested to many of the 
Europeans and Americans who 
have resided during many years in the 
‘ar East, the pertinent question as to the 
probability of a revolution in China. The 
suddenness of the uprising and the 
swiftness with which it was consum- 
mated have furnished an object lesson 
to the progressive Chinese, who have 
brooded long over the humiliations to 
which their country has been subjected 
at the hands of foreigners, and to the 
wrongs the people have to submit to at 
the hands of their own corrupt officials. 
The immediate acquiescence of the Por- 
tuguese in Macao, a colony at the very 
doors of China, in the sudden trans for- 
mation of their monarchy into a republic 
also furnishes an object lesson quickly 
learned and easily remembered. 

We are familiar enough with the para- 
ble of the new wine stored in old wine 
skins, with the inevitable consequences. 
During the last ten years a good deal of 
“new wine” has been imported into this 
ancient country. The untrammeled ac- 
tivities of Christian missionaries have 
introduced many new ideas, which can- 
not but rouse the latent energies of rest- 
less minds. The sacredness of the indi- 
vidual; the equality of the sexes; the 
privilege which all have to worship the 
same God; the concept of the one God, 
who at the same time is the Creator and 
the Heavenly Father; ideas such as; 
these, and others alien to the minds of 
the people and subversive of much cur- 
rent practice, are invading China. Altho 
there may be a natural shrinking from 
the possible consequences of the absorp- 
tion of these fund&mental truths, which 
have become truisms in the West, it is 
obvious that certain results will follow 
as that if fire is applied to a pile of 
lumber it will burn, or if good seed is 
placed in the ground it will grow. 

The new educational system, incom- 
plete as it is, and imperfectly compre- 
hended both by many teachers and more 
students, will affect the minds of intelli- 
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gent Chinese to a marked degree. Hith- 
erto the youth of China have fed on 
husks ; now there is an attempt made to 
give them the kernel. They have fed on 
historical legends as much as upon true 
history, and both have been unconscion- 
ably dry. They have been taught to 
ascribe achievements that are puerile and 
childish to idols; as these things have 
never been questioned, the people have 
given them a credence more or less sin- 
cere. Knowledge of the aspirations, 
struggles and victories of other nations 
they have had none, except the inflated 
accounts of the prowess of their own 
ancestors in bringing into submission a 
few insignificant adjacent peoples, one 
degree more ignorant than themselves. 
Now all this is challenged. The new edu- 
cation, imperfect as it is, is bringing into 
perspective a thousand facts of life, and 
as many of science, which are over- 
shadowing their own bloodstained his- 
tory, and upsetting their own cosmog- 
ony, as well as the hitherto unchallenged 
reign of their gods and demons. 

Further, the creation of a vigorous 
native press, which at times is even dar- 
ing, which ten years ago was in its in- 
fancy, and twenty years ago undreamed 
of by any, except a few men who had 
lived in Hongkong or Shanghai, or who 
had traveled in Europe or America, 
brings into the shops and the homes of 
tens of thousands of the people a résumé 
of modern history, as well as a detailed 
account of what is transpiring thruout 
the eighteen Provinces of the Middle 
Kingdom. The native press of Hong- 
kong and Shanghai is as effective as a 
vehicle of news or a medium of criticism 
as any paper in America; the press on 
the mainland of China is still winged by 
an extremely severe Government cen- 
sorate. 

There are, however, other factors that 
must be enumerated and considered. It 
is well known that the rulers of China 
are as alien to the people as are the Brit- 
ish to the people of India, or the Amer- 
icans to the Philippines. Just as of late 
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years there have been _ incontestable 
proofs that the Hindoos would gladly 
throw off the yoke of the British if they 
could, so for many years there have been 
societies in China, notably the Triad 
Society, whose aim it is to throw off the 
yoke of the Manchus and enthrone a 
scion of the royal house of the Mings, 
if one can be discovered, who shall be 
bone of their bone. There are confessed 
and pronounced revolutionists, like Sun 
Yat San, and others who are less vandal- 
istic, like Hang Yau Wei, who are fos- 
tering this national spirit, and who are 
untiring in their efforts to concentrate, 
direct and give effect to this national 
aspiration, 

The prestige of the Manchus has been 
irreparably ruined by their stupendous 
ineptitude and consequent humiliations 
at the hands of- foreign governments. 
The more intelligent Chinese are now 
coming to see quite clearly that to the 
stupidity of their rulers, who assumed a 
virtue when they had it not, must be 
traced the humiliation of their flag and 
the loss of their territory. The rule of 
the Americans in the Philippines has al- 


ready done much for the uplifting of the 


people, and will do yet more. In China 
the rule of the Manchus has involved the 
nation in disastrous consequences and ex- 
posed them to repeated defeats, with the 
usual unpalatable results. 

The hatred of the Chinese toward 
their Manchu rulers has lately been per- 
ceptibly strengthened by the latter’s re- 
peated attempts to increase the burden 
of taxation. The new regime has in- 
volved the Government in increased ex- 
penditure, which in turn has compelled 
them not only to sweep the treasury, that 
no spare coin be lost, but also to increase 
the revenue. -It is true that increased 
national expenditure is not confined to 
China, as any one may discover who will 
compare the modern budgets of Great 
Britain and Germany with their modest 
budgets of ten years ago. Somehow 
synchronously with this increase of taxa- 
tion there is a marked increase in the 
cost of living. These two facts working 
together are producing their natural ef- 
fect on the minds of the thoughtful 
Chinese, who see that they are almost 
the only nation in our age who are taxed 
without representation, and who, there- 
fore, have no remedy unless they take up 
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arms against the local official, who is the 
only embodiment of law and oppression 
that they are able to reach. 

About three years ago a remarkable 
thing happened in China. The Govern- 
ment, without any previous indication to 
the public, suddenly promulgated an 
edict that henceforth Confucius was to 
be worshipped in all the new schools and 
colleges with the utmost devotion, and 
must be accorded honors equal to those 
hitherto given to the Mars of China. It 
must not be supposed, however, that in 
the past the sage of China had never 
been worshipped. On the other hand, he 
was worshipped some three hundred 
years after his death by the first Em- 
peror of the Han dynasty. Moreover, 
Dr. Wells Williams, the famous Amer- 
ican missionary and sinolog, affirms that 
there are more than fifteen thousand 
temples dedicated to the sage within the 
borders of the Middle Kingdom. It may 
be mentioned that Confucius has been 
distinguished from most other objects of 
worship, inasmuch as, with one or two 
remarkable exceptions, no idols have 
been carved to him. He has, for some 
reason not quite clear, been represented 
by a simple wooden tablet, on which are 
engraved . honorific titles of resounding 
phrase and comprehensive meaning, or 
by a simple scroll of paper, with the 
same characters written thereon. These 
tablets are placed in the temples, and 
these scrolls are hung upon the walls of 
some colleges. The worship of Confu- 
cius, however, was mostly paid by off- 
cials and the literati, in which the com- 
mon people have no more interest than 
have the costermongers of London in 
the opening of the British Parliament by 
the sovereign in person. Moreover, dur- 
ing most of the year, these temples are 
left to the spiders and sparrows, under 
the eaves of which beggars flee from the 
heat of the sun in summer, and under 
whose roof they firal shelter from the 
north winds in winter. In fact, the cult 
of Confucius has naturally suffered from 
the natural decay of all spiritual ideas, 
which, during the last century and a half 
has numbed all aspiration, and from a 
freezing materialism, which has domi- 
nated the minds of the officials, the lit- 
erati and the gentry. 

This new edict came as a bolt from 
the blue upon the scholars of the empire. 
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The reason thereof, apparently, should 
be traced to the new desire, cherished by 
Chinese officials, that the new education 
should rescue China from her decadence, 
and elevate her politically to the level of 
Japan. Confucius, who hitherto had 
been the intellectual sage of China, 
would render more effective assistance to 
the students if he were elevated to the 
dignity of the God of War. The Chinese 
love etiquet, parade and flattery; if Con- 
fucius were treated in the same way he 
would be more amenable, and would be 
more willing to assist the minds of the 
Chinese students in their quest after 
knowledge, new and old. 

Of late, however, the worship has be- 
come much more popular. As before re- 
iarked, hitherto Confucius has been the 
sage of the literati. It is true they had, 
in addition, their own patron saint, Man 
Cheung, whose image was carved stand- 
ing upon a dolphin, confronting all stu- 
dents as they entered the once famous, 
but now demolished, examination halls 
in the provincial cities. But this year the 
worship of Confucius has been exten- 


sively engaged in by many of the com- 


mon people. In many houses in Hong- 
kong, on the birthday of the sage, two 
flags were hung out. One of these was 
the flag of China; the other was in- 
scribed with Chinese characters which 
embodied the hope “that Confucius, the 
Holy, would live ten thousand years.” 
What, then, induced the business Chi- 
nese, hitherto indifferent to the cult, to 
join in the worship? Probably they saw 
the chance of elevating themselves in the 
social scale. In the past traders have 
been regarded as standing at the base of 
the social ladder. By taking part in this 
worship they stand side by side with the 
haughty literati, whose proud boast it 
has been that none but they were entitled 
to offer their devotions and present their 
prayers to the Holv Man. 

And now a strange thing happened. 
The press of South China attacked with 
fierce hostility both the Government for 
its edict and the people for recognizing 
it. It charged the Government with sub- 
terfuge, and asseverated that the Man- 
chus, conscious of their waning power, 
and threatened downfall, canonized Con- 
fucius in order to appeal to his teachings 
in support of their claim to the right to 
rule China as they please, without any 
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voice of the people or the interference 
of Parliament. Certain teachings of Con- 
fucius, applicable enough when they 
were uttered, seem to uphold autocratic 
government, and belittle the importance 
of the people. If, then, the Government 
could canonize Confucius, and induce the 
people to believe that he was essentially 
divine, then the rulers could appeal to his 
doctrines, as the final word on all mat- 
ters, and among them the divine right of 
kings and emperors to do as they list, 
without respect to the opinions of others. 
In other words, the Manchus have at- 
tempted, in view of the approaching 
struggle, to hoodwink the people, and at 
the same time to buttress their own 
power by an unwarrantable and unpar- 
donable appeal to the doctrines of Con- 
fucius, whom they previously deified, in 
order to invest him with the necessary 
authority. 

The appeal to the people was just as 
emphatic, tho the argument was utterly 
different. It amounted to this: How are 
the Manchus, a barbarian and uncul- 
tured race, able to transform Confucius 
into a god? He was a clear-headed 
philosopher, but there were others like 
him. Lotsz and Mihtsz were his con- 
temporaries. He was a great ethical 
teacher, who worked hard to amplify and 
unify the learning of his day, and make 
it more easy of access to the people. 
Some of his teachings are out of date; 
some do not cover the ground that must 
be covered today, if the Chinese are to 
hold their own among the nations of the 
world. 

It is interesting to notice that the atti- 
tude assumed by the advanced section of 
the native press is precisely that main- 
tained by all fair-minded and intelligent 
missionaries in China. They have come 
to see and frankly admit that he was a 
great ethical teacher, wonderful, indeed, 
for the age in which he lived, because he 
was not consciously endowed with any 
supernatural gift. On the other hand, he 
failed in some very important points. He 
apparently was quite indifferent to the 
claims of the people; he never seemed 
to recognize the sacred heritage of indi- 
viduality; he would have scorned the 
doctrine of the equality of the sexes; in 
fact, there are many matters he left un- 
touched. 

But the point to be noticed is the fierce 
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onslaught of the press, because the ed- 
itors profess to see in all this an attempt 
to gull the people by investing Confucius 
with a meretricious divinity, which he 
himself distinctly disallowed, and for 
which there is not even a shadow of evi- 
dence, simply to support themselves in 
their autocratic power, in the hope, and 
with the definite purpose that thereby 
they will be able to thwart a revolution, 
or at least make it more difficult, because 
it will appear to be a contravention of 
the doctrines of the sage, who is divine, 
and whose dictum is therefore final. 

We have touched upon some of the 
facts which confront us, which any can- 
did observer must admit are ominous. 
‘They cannot for a moment be swept 
aside as unimportant, and without sug- 
vestiveness. 

()n the other hand, there is a good deal 
to be said in support of the contention 
that a successful revolution is impossible, 
and if one were attempted it would be 
abortive. One of the most obvious and 
often referred to characteristics of the 
Chinese is their apparent inability to 
trust one another. This lack of 


trustworthiness undermines all successful 
attempts at organization, for those whose 
instincts and personal training are as 
suspicious of their fellows as a bird is of 
a cat, will hesitate to place their fortunes 


and their lives in jeopardy. In a rush 
and with a shout, in the midst of any 
outbreak, where no organization has been 
necessary, the Chinese, like any other 
crowd, will follow one another and will 
act together. In mutual trust, which is 
essential to effective organization, they 
are markedly lacking, and we ourselves 
can recall at least one instance, where an 
attempt at a local revolution in Canton 
failed from this cause. 

China covers a vast area, and its popu- 
lation is an immense conglomeration. 
Communication, therefore, between the 
different parts is difficult, and not always 
reliable. Moreover, the people of the 
South are foreigners and aliens to the 
residents of the North. There is. there- 
fore, no possible means of organizing a 
movement that shall enmesh the whole 
of China, or which shall even embrace 
the larger and more important cities. 
There have been manv instances of local 
uprisings of considerable magnitude, but 
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the excitement, and even interest, have 
been confined to the disquieted areas, 
while the other parts of the empire have 
neither sought to discover the facts ot 
the uprising, nor have they shown much 
interest in the issues. 

The jealous watchfulness of the au- 
thorities in regard to the importation of 
weapons makes it difficult for arms and 
ammunition in large quantities to find 
their way into the hands of dissatisfied 
persons. It is true, arms and ammuni- 
tion are smuggled into the country, and 
the bands of robbers which infest the 
south of China are always well armed, 
both with rifles and revolvers. But what 
are these among so many? The days 
are past, as in the Tai Ping rebellion, 
when civilians, armed with swords and 
scythes, could meet and cut down dispir- 
ited soldiers, who were armed with 
weapons as crude as their own. 

These difficulties, however, might be 
met and overcome by resolute men. 
There yet remains the one obstacle that 
is colossal. The garrisons are still com- 
posed of Manchu soldiers, who get their 
rice directly from the Emperor, and 
whose duty it is to swagger over the 
Chinese and hold themselves in readiness 
to stamp out any kindling political fire. 
What the British regiments and batteries 
are in India the Manchu garrisons are in 
China. 


In summing up the situation, it is ob- 
vious that much irritated unrest prevails, 
and that many aggressive forces, whose 
tendency is to disintegrate, are at work 
in the country-; that burdens have been 
saddled upon the people during the last 
five years which are well nigh unbear- 
able ; that millions of the more intelligent 
and better educated of the people would 
clap their hands for joy if they saw the 
Manchus retreating ; that the native press 
is bitterly anti-dynastic, even confessedly 
revolutionistic. On the other hand, the 
difficulties in the way of a successful 
revolution are apparently insurmount- 
able, and we think that China will drag 
on longer yet, in the old, blundering and 
lumbering way, until she once more 
comes into political conflict with Japan 
about Manchuria, which may furnish the 
opportunity for which many wait. 


HoncKonec, CHINA. 
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England’s Governing Group 

PoLiricAL parties in England 
back to the reign of James |. They 
were inevitable after the Reformation 
and the changes wrought by it in Eng- 
lish life. Since the Revolution of 1688 
Governinent has been thru political par- 
ties; and since about 1736 members of 
political parties have been seated to the 
right and left of the Speaker’s Chair in 
the House of Commons much as they are 
today. Old as political parties are, never 
until The Party System* was published, 
was there a critical examination of the 
working of the party system—certainly 
not by a man, who like Mr. Belloc, had 
been for some years of the House of 
Commons. Messrs. Belloc and Chester- 
ton have written with much freedom and 
with no sparing of individuals or of in- 
stitutions. Their book has aroused more 
comment in England—adverse and other- 
wise—than any book on contemporary 
English politics since the publication in 
1885 of the “Radical Programme,” a 
book on which Chamberlain, then the 
hope of all progressive liberalism, be- 
stowed his sanction and his blessing. 

The commotion to which the Belloc 
and Chesterton book has given rise is 
due to quite different causes than the 
commotion which followed the publica- 
tion of Chamberlain’s famous unauthor- 
ized program. That book was issued in 
July, 1885, six months before Gladstone 
surprised the country and bewildered his 
following in the House of Commons by 
his sudden conversion to Home Rule; 
and it was to the Whigs and moderate 
Liberals. nervous as to what would be 
the course of the Liberal party after the 
then recent extension of the Par- 
liamentary franchise, that Chamber- 
lain’s new program was disturbing. The 
Belloc and Chesterton book is an attack 
on both political parties—disturbing to 
some extent to the Conservatives, but 
much more disturbing to the Liberals, 


date 


*THe, Panty | System. By Hila‘re Belloc and Cecil 
hesterton, JV.ondon: Stephen Swift. Pp. 226, 


because the burden of it is that there is 
something in the nature of an agreement 
between the leaders of both parties that 
democratic progress shall be measured 
slow. The contention of the authors is 
that the struggles between the two par- 
ties in the House of Commons and on 
the platform in the constituencies are 
really sham _ battles, and that the 
leaders of both parties who are 
socially closely connected and have per- 
sona! ends in common, work the party 
system very largely in the interest of 
what Belloc and Chesterton describe as 
the “governing group. Cobden and 
Bright in the era when the Whig gov- 
erning families dominated all Liberal 
Cabinets and determined the policies of 
the Liberal party, long sought in 
speeches and letters to persuade England 
that this was the case. There is some 
confirmation for this theory and its ap- 
plication during the crises with the Lords 
over the rejection of the Franchise bill 
of 1884 in Elliot’s: recently published 
biography of Goschen. The veto confer- 
ence of last year also confirms much of 
what Belloc and Chesterton assert. So 
do the recent revelations in the Educa- 
tion Department at Whitehall, and the 
difficulties which Loreburn, the Lord 
Chancellor, has created in connection 
with the appointment of magistrates ; and 
it is because there is much truth, as we'll 
as some exaggeration, and perhaps a lit- 
tle distortion, that The Party System 
has aroused so much attention in Eng- 
land. 

Concerning one part of the book—that 
which describes the financing of the two 
great political parties and the sale of 
baronetcies and peerages—there has 
been no controversy, and there could be 
none. All the conditions described have 
long been notorious, especially those 
under which men who have made great 
fortunes in the brewing business, in 
newspaper publication, in mining, in 
manufacturing, or in ocean transport 
buy their way into the House of Lords 
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and into the ranks of the governing and 
socially powerful classes. Liberals quite 
as much as Conservatives are in these 
sordid: deals. Each party has always in 
its following men who by these methods 
are en route to the House of Lords. 
These roads are all well trodden. Men 
who have made money in manufactur- 
ing or commerce have been traveling 
them since the time of the younger Pitt 
—since the days when big fortunes first 
became possible in English trade and 
manufacturing. Newspapers not ham- 
pered by their relations with either party 
have sometimes called attention to these 
routes ; but this is the first time that stu- 
dents of contemporary English politics 
have called attention in a book to this 
particular method by which democracy is 
systematically undermined and weakened 
by successive Liberal Governments. 


r 
Three Stories of English Life 


WE have much to say these days about 
the great American or the great Eng- 
lish, or the great some other novel. 


Every time a little mustard seed author 
gets a story accepted, he fixes his ambi- 
tion upon some such performance as his 


ultimate goal. And it is about as sen- 
sible as the mother’s expectation that her 
little puny boy baby will be President of 
the United States. Compared with the 
narrowest life the greatest’ novel is a 
small, limited, eclect affair. Only life is 
great, and the strongest, most compre- 
hensive interpretation of it in a book is 
merely a little duodecimal tale, with a 
tadpole significance. John Masefield’s 
new novel’ is an illustration of this false 
ambition. There is too much in it for a 
story and not nearly enough in it for the 
scope of life it pretends to include. It 
is an effort to interpret various phases 
of existence at the present time in Eng- 
land. It contains a treatise upon science, 
politics, woman suffrage, society, love, 
religion—all considered both from the 
psychic and pathological point of view 
and illustrated by certain men and 
women, chosen by the author for this 
purpose. Any person, however illiterate 
in these matters, if he can take it in, 
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will find when he finishes the volume 
that he has a conversational knowledge 
of all English life, art, science, literature, 
politics—every thing from lady-love tu 
the poor cow. And enough epigrams 
to shine like an intellectual firetiy, hind 
part before, in any conversation. But 
when it comes down to the author’s nub- 
bin moral, the tale teaches this one thing, 
that the cultivation and refinements of 
modern civilization have “made some- 
thing that cannot be used’’—namely the 
exquisite woman, who knows how to 
dress beautifully, pour tea gracefully, 
and inspire adoration by the texture of 
her skin, the clearness of her complexion 
and the general charm of her person, but 
who cannot bear to live long with the 
same man. incidentally, you may infer 
from the failure of the hero’s efforts to 
reform certain abuses in English life 
that it is not designed by God that any 
mere man shall reform the world. How- 
ever, any sensible person who stops to 
think and observe would know this with- 
out reading so long a story. But from 
all this let no one infer that the Street 
of Today is a dull book. | It is as bright 
as a printed constellation of the seven 
stars on a dark night. The only trouble 
about it is the “dark night.” The au- 
thor’s mind leads somewhat into the 
futility of darkness rather than toward 
the dawn of better hopes. 

The implication of the title of J. D. 
Beresford’s nove!* is that there will be 
a second volume. This is further borne 
out by the fact that the present volume 
ends abruptly. Just as the reader con- 
cluded that the unfortunate hero, be- 
traved and abandoned both by his wife 
and his affinity, is about to commit sui- 
cide by casting himself into the sea, the 
fellow sits down, thinks it over and de- 
cides he will begin all over again as a 
writer! His trials as a child who can- 
not use his legs, as a voung man who 
fails both as an architect, as a lover, as 
a husband and as an affinity make up the 
incidents of this first volume. And if he 
cannot do any better in the second vol- 
ume every reader will conclude that the 
author made a mistake in not permitting 
him to drown himself as he seemed in- 
clined to do in this last paragraph of the 





*Tue Earty History or Jacos Stant. By J, D. 
Beresford. Boston; Little, Brown & Co. $1.20. 
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last. chapter. Still, there is hope for 
him in the second volume. We have all! 
observed that persons who have failed 
ignominiously as writers make the most 
successful editors, and persons who make 
a poor tragic, neurasthentic business of 
living, often succeed wonderfully as au- 
thors of heroic and erotic fiction. 

There are women in society who cor- 
respond to the anise seed bag which in 
England is sometimes dragged over the 
country by a horseman, leaving the scent 
like that of a fox. The diversion con- 
sists in riding to hounds following the 
artificial scent. It is great sport. Only 
you do not get the brush at the end of 
the trail. Milady Anise Seed provides the 
same diversion over and over for any 
man who is inclined to chase her—only 
he does not get the lady. Maybe he finds 
her sitting in a convent window, or in 
her husband’s arms at the end of the 
trail. Not because she is repentant or 
good, you understand, but for the time 
being she is tired of that particular 
chase. She is a favorite character in fic- 
tion and the only distinction about Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes’s new novel* is that the 
husband of Athena, the anise seed lady 
of the story, wrings her neck, figurative- 
ly speaking, during the chase, when she 
happens to stop long enough between 
performances to give him the opportun- 
ity—actually murders her with a kind of 
smiling cold-bloodedness which is not 
admirable, but effective. As for Jane 
glander, the real heroine of the story, 
she merely takes what is left of the ex- 
hausted and disappointed man who did 
the chasing. One cannot help observing 
that in each of these stories, the good 
woman gets every time only what is left 
of the hero after the bad one has eluded, 
degraded or discarded him. The ques- 
tion arises, of course, whether this de- 
nouement is true to actual experience in 
life. And if it is true, what ought to be 
done about it? There seems to be no 
way of getting rid of the lady anise 
seeds and no known method of keeping 
men from mistaking them for the genu- 
ine and desirable fox-feminine. Shall 
we recommend good women to cultivate 
more of the fox fragrance in character ? 


‘JANE OGLANDER. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20. 
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Queed—A Novel. By Henry Sydnor Harri 
son. With a Frontispiece by R. M. 
Crosby. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.35. 

Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison springs 
at once, in his first novel, into the front 
rank of the new generation of realistic 
fictionists. With a training in journal- 
ism which lops off the exuberant foliage 
of the tree of life until it becomes no 
longer the tree of a sun-loving dream- 
life, waiting for blossoms, but one in 
full and abundant fruit, with the color 
and tang of October, he offers us a new 
hero and heroine of admirable stuff, and 
half a dozen other persons falling short 
of the heroic quality, but quite worthy 
the pains he has taken to differentiate the 
hard-and-fast sort from him of the loose 
joints and incessant cigaret. The ideals, 
the surroundings, the coloring, belong 
wholly to modern conditions. The scene 
is set in the Middle East, a little south 
of the line of harsh action in the Civil 
War period. The atmospheric back- 
ground belongs to the second or third 
stage of reconstruction. It is the cue of 
the writer to mollify the harshness of the 


first period, to fix from a new point of 
view a more hopeful definition of loyalty 
to national ideals, and, in close connec- 
tion with this, to indicate the turning of 
a new leaf in the story of the social and 
moral development of the reconstructed 


South. Evolutionary sociology, with al- 
truism in the far distance, gives way to 
the evolutionary principle at work in the 
individual as he finds himself set down 
in modern life. The early Queed is typi- 
cal of the theoretical individualism so 
rampant in the idle but earnest youth of 
the day. He needs, in the view of the 
author, to be turned down and spanked 
by some equally earnest and more prac- 
tical type of evolutionist. Queed gets 
this preliminary impulse and develops 
rapidly—almost too rapidly, considering 
that his lines are not the lines of least 
resistance. He moves on to an ultimate 
heroism that will commend itself to any 
reader worth considering. Heredity in 
this human struggle gets a bad eye; but 
when did heredity ever get itself so stat- 
ed that it did not deserve a bad eye? In 
the chemistry of life there is material for 
unexpected reactions. In the direction 
of some of these Mr. Harrison turns the 
back end of his quill, and lets it go at 
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that. ‘There is in the story a new democ- 
racy which rather surprises one who 
thinks of the conditions of democracy in 
the old South. but the author wastes 
little time in explaining the method of 
exchange by which the old has become 
new. A less clever writer would have 
given many pages to the effort. Some 
hundreds of years have in Europe been 
given to the making of the exchange, 
and the machinery still hitches. It is a 
good exchange, and it is a hopeful 
thought for American life that only a 
few old ladies, like Mrs. Weymouth, un- 
Hinchingly oppose it. The book is on a 
high level in its ideals, in its broad philo- 
sophic treatment, in its hopefulness. The 
writer has perfect command of all the 
resources of his art. The story is con- 
densed, rapid, full of mental and moral 
incident. It should engage the reader 
who runs, excite something more than a 
languid interest in the lady on the 
lounge, while it yields to the urgency of 
the many schools of philanthropic activ- 
ities that have left the camp meeting 
methods of the last century and are find- 
ing a creed whose articles all relate to a 


field of earnest operations this side of 
the Dark River. 


& 

The Coming Religion. By Charles F. Dole, 
author of “The Ethics of Progress,” etc. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $r. 

So many varieties of the “religion of 
the future” have been proposed, and so 
much criticism has been aroused, that 
the unsophisticated might well conclude 
that it were better to practise the reli- 
gion he already professed than fly to 
others that he knew not of. We learn 
with some feeling of reassurance, there- 
fore, from Mr. Dole, who has always a 
worthy message for his readers, that 
“the coming religion” is not to be very 
different from that of the past. No vital 
element that has been evolved in man’s 
struggle for righteousness and search 
for the jnfinite will be lost. Rooted in a 
great historical background, the coming 
religion will not despise its humble be- 
ginnings, but find even in the crudest 
superstitions evidences of progress 
toward the light. Mr. Dole believes the 
new religion will be more democratic, 
more rational and ethical. It will de- 
mand full allegiance to one’s confidence, 
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in it willing sacrifice will be the law of 
life, and even the “precious kernel* in 
the old dogma of the atonement will be 
preserved and appreciated. In a word, 
we are led to believe that “the coming 
religion” will be that of the prophets, of 
Jesus, and of Paul, the religion of right- 
cousness and good will exprest in a 
purified and stronger Church. Mr. Dole 
even hints that we may look for the 
persistence of the leadership of Jesus as 
the “type of reality, devotion, good will, 
whom we all love and admire.” The 
whole subject is nobly conceived and 
worthily set forth. Every. intelligent and 
thoughtful reader will find in the book 
religious inspiration, and those in intel- 
lectual perplexity may here with assur- 
ance seek for help. 


& 

Eve’s Second Husband. By Corra Harris. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
$1.50. 

Eve's Second Husband is a study in 
the psychology of married life. The first 
Eve in history “managed her husband,” 
and many of her daughters have fol- 
lowed in her primitive footsteps. Prob- 
ably the Cave Woman had methods of 
cajoling her surly mate! The Eve of 
Mrs. Harris’s story is, we are told, 
“placid, like the earth; one of those 
great, peaceful women who have no 
brains, and who balance the world in its 
orbit.” Her placidity is proved by the 
fact that she does not in the least resent 
being told she has no brains by the bril- 
liant Adam who happens to be proposing 
to her at the time. Most women would 
resent it, and it is not true of Eve. She 
has very good brains of her own, altho 
with a queer intriguing twist in them 
when it comes to managing her husband. 
That is, her second husband; the first 
managed himself so well, with such aus- 
terity, that he has become to his widow 
“Mr. Bailey’s remains” at the end of the 
first chapter. Mr. Bailey is only a pref- 
ace to the story of her life. The young 
politician, Adam West, whom Eve ac- 
cepts in their first conversation, is the 
only husband that counts. He not only 
drinks, but gets drunk; he is not a faith- 
ful husband; he is not a great man, but 
merely a brilliant and fascinating one, 
extremely clever, in no particular more 
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than in his adroitness in getting around 
his wife’s puritanical preferences for a 
sober and virtuous Adam. She loves 
him too dearly to forgive him. 

“A wife never forgives her husband any- 
thing. It is neither moral nor decent to do 
so. Later I discovered that it is not wise 
to permit one’s husband to place one on a 
pedestal. He does not suspect such a thing, 
of course, but this is one way he has of con- 
fining his wife. She is a lonesome little 
stool divinity fastened there by her virtues, 
while he goes his way with fewer and has a 
better time. _. One of the things | have 
learned is that it is best for a woman to stay 
down in the dust of the road with her hus- 
band, no matter how pluperfect she is, and 
to hike along with him, no matter how im- 
perfect he is. Women were not made for 
pedestal praise. And men were not made for 
us to be divorced from them, either by our 
superior characters or by the courts. It is 
uur duty to keep wedded to them.” 

Such is Mrs. Harris’s theory of married 
life, set out in the adorned prose we have 
learned to expect from the author of the 
“Circuit Rider’s Wife.” A hundred 
happy phrases come to mind, like: “The 
versatile sincerity” of the politician; the 
“maternal trance’ of the good woman; 
the “doggerel femininity” of the evil 
woman; there is nothing Mrs. Harris 
touches that is not illuminated by her 
vift for epithet. 

& 


French Men, Women and Books. By M. 
Betham-Edwards. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg Co. $2.50. 

Miss Betham-Edwards gives to her 
latest volume this sub-title: “A Series of 
Nineteenth-Century Studies.” Some of 
the papers gathered together here are 
really no more than fairly well-written 
reviews of recent books; here belong the 
chapters on the rather dreary love story 
of Balzac and Madame Hanska; the ac- 
count of Barbey d’Aurevilly and his pub- 
lisher Trebutien ; “An Anglo-French Ro- 
mance: Mary Clarke and Claude Fau- 
riel”; the essays on MM. Reynaud, 
Boysleve, Bordeaux, Margueritte, Des- 
molins, Joseph Reinach and others. The 
chapter on “A Typical Artisan and the 
People’s Universities” affords informa- 
tion of a movement about which little is 
known outside of France, however ; and 
the opening chapter, “French Domestic 
Poetry,” is valuable enough to make us 
welcome the whole volume, regardless of 
all the interesting pages which complete 


it. French classic verse is known to 
English and American readers either 
directly or thru criticism ; French roman- 
ticism is also well known; but the exist- 
ence of a body of modern verse distin- 
guished by a “uniformly wholesome and 
bracing attitude toward existence, its 
joys, sorrows and _ limitations,’ has 
scarcely been suspected. In this depart- 
ment of French poetry, “toil is nobly 
apostrophized,” and the very existence 
of such poetry “is also a corrective of 
insular prejudices, revealing the homely, 
home-loving aspect of French life, and 
the integrity of the family circle.” Miss 
Betham-Edwards not only discusses this 
literature, but also offers some highly 
respectable translations- of some of the 
verse under discussion. And in writing 
of “The New Fiction” she records an 
anecdote that is singularly apposite : 
France”’?’ asked an un 
traveled English woman, taking up a work 
thus entitled [a work by Miss Betham-Ed- 
wards herself, we may add]; ‘have the French 
really any home life?” 


“*“Frome Life in 


That the French have indeed that life— 
that it is a deep and potent and on the 
whole very charming life—is one of the 
facts that the author of French Men, 
Women and Books woild make known 
to us. And her volume would be worth 
while, if it suggested no more novel 
point of view. One may call in question 
some of her enthusiasms—notably her 
praise of Balzac’s “Lettres a I'ltran- 
gére” and her characterization of the 
same novelist as “a charming table 
talker and story-teller’—but one takes 
pleasure in her writings all the same, in 
spite of their failings, their occasional 
barbarism and slips of the pen, as where 
3alzac’s lady is referred to as “Mon- 
sieur” de Hanska. 
& 


Cuba, By Irene A. Wright. 512 pages. 


New 
$2.50. 
Ten years’ continuous residence in the 
island entitles the author of Cuba to a 
respectful hearing, altho she insists on 
having her statements considered as her 
personal opinion only. For four years 
at a time she traveled hither and yon 
thru the various provinces on work en- 
tailed by connection with local papers, 
and later by an appointment as special 


Illustrated. York: 
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agent of the Cuban Department of Agri- 
culture. Finally she edited a monthly 
publication devoted to the agricultural 
and industrial aspects of Cuban life. 
We are thus spared the “careless-im- 
pressions-of-travel” type of remarks. 
But the “impressions,” however careful, 
are too many; insignificant villages 
of the interior are described with a faith- 
fulness of detail which to the thousands 
who have never visited and will never 
visit Cuba appear very superfluous. Sev- 
eral chapters, however, emerge above 
that ocean of landscapes, seascapes and 
other pen pictures. “Home Life,” “For- 
eigners in Cuba,” “Cuba Libre,” “Want- 
ed: A Market,” contain very remarkable 
pages. The author shows herself very 
sceptical as to the future of the island 
unless very great changes occur. The 
land problem must be solved in Cuba be- 
fore any progress can be made. 

“On undeveloped tracts there has never been 
any taxation: to this day owners can well af- 
ford to let square miles of countryside lie 
idie, refusing to cultivate it themselves or to 
allow others to do so. But the moment they, 
or tenants, begin to develop land, it acquires 
a rental value, and on this there is taxation 
(4 per cent. in the case of rural and 8 per cent. 
in the case of urban property, per annum, 30 
per cent. of which the municipality which 
levies it turns over to the province within 
which the real estate is situated). In, effect 
the Government penalizes the owner, and, 


thru him, the renter, for the serious misde- 
meanor of industry.” 


The next problem to be solved is the fis- 
cal problem. The burden of taxation 
bears more heavily on the individual in 
Cuba than anywhere else in the world. 


“Eighty-five per cent. of the administration’s 
total income is obtained there by way of du- 
ties on goods imported. According to the 
latest official report of the Cuban treasurer 
the total of collections during those twelve 
months was $24,794,966.07. This means that 
(dividing that amount by 2,048,980, Cuba’s 
population at the time, according to the cen- 
sus of 1907-1908) every man, woman and 
child in the country contributed $12.10 towards 
this Government’s support in that period un 
der the one single heading of customs receipts. 
This is the world’s record, for, comparing it 
with those of ‘high protection’ countries else- 
where, it shows up as follows: Austria, $.51; 
Germany, $1.22; Italy, $1.72; France, $2.22; 
United States, $3.55, and Cuba, $12.10.” 


The creation overnight of a Cuban re- 
public the author thinks was a great 
mistake, pregnant with unpleasant con- 
sequences for the United States. 


‘ 
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“At Roosevelt’s command (not by the will 
of a non-existent Cuban people) the Cuban re- 
public arose in a night, on soil owned by oth- 
ers than its electors, swarming with a bu- 
reaucracy these foreigners and producing Cu- 
bans have had to support ever since. There 
it stands tottering; when finally it collapses 
to its inevitable destruction let Americans on 
hearing the crash recall distinctly that this 
republic is not a creature of Cubans—it was 
neither fashioned by them nor by them up- 
held—but, on the contrary, it is of all-Amer- 
ican manufacture. Americans built it. Amer- 
icans set it up again when once it fell flat. 
American influence is all that sustains it to 
this moment. If they discover anything to 
criticise in it, or its failure, let Americans re- 
member in so criticising that they are dealing 
with the work of their own hands.” 


& 
George Thorne. By Norval Richardson. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. | $1.25. 

This story of an impersonation has a 
dramatic quality, and the pathos of a 
mother’s love and long waiting for the 
return of her child, kidnapped twenty 
years before the opening of the story, 
lifts the novel above melodrama. The 
young man who impersonates the lost 
son wins the reader’s sympathy against 
his conscience ; we cannot approve of his 
masquerade, yet we like the man he 
grows into and the process of his trans- 
formation is an interesting study. What 
had been in its incipience a cold-blooded 
plan of persistent deceit becomes warm 
with emotion, entangled with many lives 
and sympathies. As his soul grows 
George Thorne finds his role more and 
more difficult; sin is never straightfor- 
ward, and not so easy as it looks; even 
its pleasant rewards grow distasteful 
and the end of the imposition is surpris- 
ing and unexpected, unjust perhaps, yet 
not unethical. 


John Ruskin. 
Arthur Christopher Benson. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
The second title in this case is a per- 
fect description of the book. It is “a 
study in personality,” for in it the de- 
tails of Ruskin’s life, the characteriza- 
tion of his literary style, the criticism of 
his views on art and political economy. 
and the explanation of his successes and 
failures are all subordinated to a pre- 
sentation and an interpretation of the 
man himself. This point of view is in 
itself Ruskinian, and Mr. Benson is bv 
temperament and training especially fit- 
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ted to appreciate Ruskin and to trace his 
influence on English thought. Mr. Ben- 
son’s essays in the volumes, “From a 
College Window,” “Beside Still Waters ’ 
and “The Silent Isle,” are all delightful 
to read aloud, but this study is especially 
adapted for this purpose, since it is com- 
posed of Cambridge lectures. 


st 
Literary Notes 


....The third volume of The Legends of 
the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Pub. Soc.) 
translated from the German manuscript of 
Louis Ginzberg has just been published. The 
legends and symbolic narratives included re- 
late to the life and work of Moses. 


.... Subscriptions for the establishment of 
the “Orchard House” in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, as a permanent memorial to Louisa M. 
Alcott, should be sent to Henry F. Smith, Jr., 
Middlesex Institution for Savings, Concord, 
Massachusetts, instead of thru Little, Brown 


& Co., as previously stated in THe INDEPEN- 
DENT. 


.... Those wishing to make the acquaintance 
of the most extreme European fiction and 
drama may avail themselves of the “Modern 


Authors Series” published by Brown Bros., 


Philadelphia, at 50 cents a volume. The lat- 
est issues are three of Frank Wedekind’s short 
stories, The Grisley Suitor, Rabbi Ezra and 
The Victim, and Garshin’s Red Flower; tales 
of lust and cruelty, characteristic of the De- 
cadent and Post-Decadent schools. 


.. The second volume of the Protokoll der 
l"erhandlungen of the’ fifth World-Congress 
of Religious Liberals, held in Berlin last sum 
mer, has now been published. The first part 
of the volume contains the addresses of the 
.luslander translated into German. Several 
well known American names appear, such as 
those of Prof. Bacon, Dr. Slicer, Emil Hirsch 
and the general secretary, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, of Boston. 


....Charles Macomb Flandrau’s Prejudices 
is a volume of essays in a pleasant key—es- 
says on social topics, about people and books. 
The essayist is not a reformer; we even sus- 
pect him of being that dreadful creature 
(nowadays), a conservative; but he is an un- 
mistakeably good companion. Prejudices is 
to be placed in the same row of books with 
some of E. S. Martin’s essays; tho it does 
not measure quite up to them. (Appleton; 
$1.25.) 

...Prof. W. C. Wilkinson has gathered 
into a volume seven of his careful and elab- 
orate essays, of which two on Daniel Web- 
ster: a Vindication, give title to the volume. 
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Professor Wilkinson has been for many years 
the stoutest defender of Webster's political 
career and private life. He regards his 
seventh of March speech in defence of the 
Fugitive Slave Law as a magnificent political 
triumph which for ten years postponed the 
Civil War and made its happy conclusion pos- 
sible (Funk & Wagnalls Co.; $1.25). 


....From the Carnegie Institution comes 
a valuable and extensive /nventory of Unpub- 
lished Material for American Religious His- 
tory in Protestant Church Archives and Other 
Repositories, prepared and edited by Prof. 
William Henry Allison, of Colgate Theological 
Seminary. This volume shows the abundant 
manuscript sources in our country still unused 
in dealing with the subject concerned, and 
suggests the value of preserving documentary 
materials and depositing them in places of 
safe keeping for future use. 


....The Russell Sage Foundation issues 
Seven Great Foundations, by Leonard P. 
Ayres, a brochure which describes the Pea- 
body Education Fund, the John F. Slater Fund 
for the Education of Freedmen, the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, the General Edu- 
cation Board, the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and the Anna T. Jeanes 
Foundation. It gives convenient information 
as to the history and purposes of these foun- 
dations which are all devoted to education 
and public improvement. 


.... Among the protagonists of Reform Ju- 
daism in Germany and America none is held 
in higher esteem than the late David Ein- 
horn, the centennial of whose birth was re- 
cently celebrated. Several of his most sig- 
nificant and representative sermons and es- 
says, written in terse, lucid German, together 
with a biographical sketch by K. Kohler, and a 
memorial oration by Emil Hirsch, are now 
published by Bloch, in a limited edition, as a 
David Einhorn Memorial Volume. The ser- 
mons are models of vigorous thought, fine dic 
tion and convincing fervor. 


....Although Schleiermacher holds a con- 
spicuous place among great leaders in the de- 
velopment of German theological thought, his 
chief work on “The Christian Faith” seems 
never to have been translated as a whole into 
English. This neglect is now partially over- 
come by Prof. George Cross, of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, who gives a carefully pre- 
pared “condensed presentation” of this noted 
work in his study of The Theology of Schlei- 
ermacher (University of Chicago Press; $1.65 
postpaid). The hook opens with a good sur- 
vey of the life of Schleiermacher and his re- 
lation to previous theologians, and closes with 
a critical estimate of his work and 


its in- 
fluence. 
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.Hilaire Belloc is one of the well trav- 
eled, well read journalists whose pencilings 
one may now Safely ignore as they appear in 
the London press, being guite sure that those 
of them in any sense worth while will be 
whipped into even better shape and published 
in due time in a pocketable edition. His book 
On Something follows the twin volumes “On 
Anything” and “On Everything,” and is of the 
same general content; which is to say, a con- 
tent so various as to defy brief definition. 
The opening paper is a plea for the simpler 
drama and an example of Mr. Belloc’s own 
idea of dramatic writing is presented in the 
five-page piece entitled “The Crisis’—a piece 
in which absolutely nothing happens. We are 
not sure, but we think Mr. Belloc is satirizing 
both the conversational dramatists @ la Shaw, 
and the producers of spectacular drama. (New 
York: Dutton.) 


.Three new volumes in The Musicians’ 
Library extend this valuable series in ways 
that will be welcome to music lovers. In 
Songs from the Operas for Tenor, Mr. H. E. 
Krehbiel has arranged some thirty operatic 
airs in chronological order and with the spe- 
cial purpose of making them convey as nearly 
as possible the same impressions to the stu- 
dent and singer today as they did to those 
who first heard and sang them. The selections 
range from Purcell’s “Indian Queen” to Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and represent 
all schools significant from an historical or 
artistic point of view. The introductory notes 
are all that could be desired. The other vol- 
umes consist of the exquisite Piano Lyrics 
and Shorter Compositions of Edvard Grieg, 
and some well Selected Piano Compositions 
from the works of J. Brahms, the first edited 
by Bertha Feiring Tapper, the second by 
Rafael Joseffy. The introduction to the Grieg 
volume, written by Mr. Samuel Swift, is dis- 
criminating as well as descriptive, but will ap- 
pear to some not appreciative enough of their 
favorite. Users of the work, however, would 
do well now and then to forget their enthu- 
siasm for the charming music while they 
peruse these notes on its setting and content. 
Perhaps the opposite course needs to be com- 
mended to users of the’ Brahms volume, if 
they are not already “initiated.” Read care- 
fully frst Mr. James Huneker’s glowing intro- 
duction, and it may supply courage and pa- 
tience while you are following his counsel to 
“strip him (Brahms) of his harsh rind [what- 
ever that may be in piano music], and taste 
the richness of the musical fruit.” If any 
arrangement could dissipate the “dislike at 
first sight” of which Mr. Huneker speaks, it 
would certainly be that so skilfully done in 
this volume by Mr. Joseffy. (Ditson; $2.50 
eich, postpaid.) 
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Pebbles 


Ciry Man—My good man, have you live: 
here all your life? 
Old Farmer-—No, not yet.—Judge. 


THERE was a young man of Quebec 
With prickly heat up to his neck; 
When asked was he hot, 

He replied “No, I’m not, 

We don’t call this warm in Quebec.” 


W. R. Hott, the “galloping reporter” from 
London, described neatly, at the New York 
Press Club, the’essentials of good reporting 
“A good reporter,” he said, “should be able 
to handle a man as an astronomer handles a 
telescope—that is, he should be able to draw 
him out, see thru him, and shut him up.”"— 
Los Angeles Times. 


Tue difficulties of translation are enormous. 
This well-worn fact has been recently dis- 
covered again by some South African mission- 
aries who have had favorite English hymns 
translated into the vernacular for the benefit 
of their native converts. Months after the, 
found out that their translator had been par- 
ticularly free. His version of the w ell-known 
hymn which opens with the line, “Lord dis- 
miss us with Thy blessing,” was, “Lord, kick 
us out, softly, softly."—London Times. 


CHEMICO-METRICAL MADRIGAL. 

I know a maiden, charming and true, 

With beautiful eyes like the cobalt blue 

Of the borax bead, and I guess she'll do, 
If she hasn’t another reaction. 

Her form is no bundle of toilet shams, 

Her beauty no boon of arsenical balms, 

And she weighs just sixty-two kilograms 
To a duo-decimal fraction. 


Her hair is a crown, I can truthfully state, 
‘Tis a metre long, nor curly, nor straight, 
And it is as yellow as plumbic chromate 

In a slightly acid solution. 
And when she speaks, from parlor or stump, 
The words which gracefully gambol and jump 
Sound sweet like the water in Sprengel’s 

pump 
In magnesic phosfate ablution. 


One day I said, “T will leave you for years,” 
To try her love by rousing her fears: 
She shed a deciliter of tears, 
Turning brown the turmeric yellow. 
To dry her tears, I gave her, you know, 
\ hectogram of candy; also, 
To bathe her red eyes, H.O: 
She said, “You’re a naughty fellow.” 


I have bought me a lot, about a hectare, 
And have built me a house ten meters square, 
And soon, I think, I shall take her there, 
My tart little acid radicle. 
Perhaps little sailors on life's deep sea 
Will be the salts of this chemistry. 
And the lisp of the infantil A. B, C, 
Be the refrain of this madrigal. 
—H. W. Wiley, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Exports and the Tariff 


In the fiscal year which ended with 
last month, our exports for the first time 
exceeded $2,000,000,000. Nearly one- 
third of this sum was the value of cotton 
sold to manufacturers abroad. Grain, 
meat, dairy products, flour and cattle ac- 
counted for a large part of the total. 
These are dutiable when imported into 
this country, but the tariff duties, as a 
rule, do not affect the prices for which 
they are sold here. The duties were im- 
posed to satisfy the farmers. Such gain 
as has come to our agriculturists by rea- 
son of tariff protection has come in- 
directly and not on account of the duties 
on foreign products like their own. 

Another considerable part of the $2.- 
000,000,000 was the value of man- 
ufactured goods, highly _ protected, 
which were sold abroad in_ success- 
ful competition with similar foreign 
goods. That is to say, American 
manufacturers, asserting that they need- 
ed the existing protective duties to de- 
fend their industries against the invasion 
of foreign goods, have sold their own 
products abroad in open competition with 
these foreign goods, without the aid of 
protective duties, and frequently under 


, the world. 


the disadvantage imposed by heavy 
charges for ocean transportation. They 
have done this by making their prices to 
foreign buyers much lower than those 
which they required their own fellow- 
countrymen, here in the United States, 
to pay. 

\ prominent resident of Australia, 
writing a few weeks ago, gave the fol- 
lowing illustration of this practice. He 
desired to buy some agricultural machin- 
ery, and he asked an importer in Aus- 
tralia for prices. Exhibiting a printed 
price-list which is circulated in the 
United States, the importer undertook to 
deliver in Australia any article in the list 
for one-third less than the price printed 
for delivery in this country. “That is,” 
said this Australian buyer, “after paying 
our tariff and the freight charges for 
10,000 miles, we pay less than the Ameri- 
can farmer.” He added that Australia 
was buving American railway rails and 
locomotives at prices lower than those of 
the similar English products, altho Eng- 
land had the advantage of a preferential 
tariff. 

Our Government has published a 
statement in detail of the exports for 
eleven months of the year. It is esti- 
mated that exports of iron and _ steel 
manufactures, for the entire year, were 
about $235,000,000. Here are some of 
the figures for eleven months: 

Steel rails, $10,500,000; builders’ hardware 
and tools, $15,600,000; structural iron or steel, 
$7,800,000; locomotives and other engines, 
$10,700,000; mowers, reapers, plows and cul- 
tivators, $23,000,000; sewing machines, cash 
registers, electrical, mining, and metal-work- 
ing machinery, $33,300,000; wire, $9,100,000; 
iron or steel pipe, $9,800,000; railroad cars, 
$7,600,000; steel sheets and plates, $13,700,000; 
steel bars and rods, $4,600,000; cotton cloth, 
$21,800,000; boots and shoes, $12,600,000; tim- 
ber, $10,600,000; boards, $39,000,000; upper 
leather, $22,500,000; sole leather, $7,300,000; 
tin plate, $2,161,472. 

These exports were widely distributed. 
Referring to iron and steel products, the 
Bureau of Statistics said, on June 19: 

“This largest item in the list of manufac 
tures entering into our export trade is rep- 
resented by exports to literally every part of 
The United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, Netherlands and other parts of [u- 
rope; Argentina, Brazil and practically all the 
South American countries; South Africa, the 
British Fast Indies, China, Japan, Australia 
and the islands of Oceania, and our nearer 
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neighbors, the British West Indies, Central 
America, Mexico and Canada appear in the 
list of the countries to which the various ar- 
ticles of iron and steel are sent.” 


Large sales to foreign buyers have re- 
cently been made. The /ron Trade Re- 
view of two weeks ago said: 

“Export business continues to be very ac- 
tive, and the first half bookings of the United 
States Steel Products Company will approx- 
imate 1,000,000 tons, which is an increase at 
the rate of about one-third over last year. 
Heavy orders for galvanized sheets are being 
taken for shipment to Argentina and Chili, 
the Mexican Northwestern Railroad has or- 
dered several thousand tons of steel wheels 
and axles, and another Mexican line 3,000 
tons of rails from the leading exporting in- 
terest.” 


Protective duties with respect to all 
the exports reported above by the Gov- 
ernment are imposed by law. The duty 
on steel rails is $3.72 per ton; the rate 
for sewing machines is 30 per cent.; en- 
gines are protected by 30 per cent., tin 
plate by a specific duty which is exactly 
33'4 per cent. of the average value of 
last year’s exports. The rate for ma- 
chinery not specifically mentioned is 45 
per cent. The manufacture of tin plate 


was created and built up here by a pro- 
tective duty, and the domestic output 


rose from 2,500,000 pounds in 1891, 
when 1,000,000,000 pounds were import- 
ed, to 1,391,000,000 pounds in 1909. 

Growth of our exports of manufac- 
tured goods is something to be desired, 
and the American people should regard 
it with satisfaction and pride, if it has 
been due to conditions and methods in- 
volving no injustice to themselves or 
others. We should rejoice because the 
exports of iron and steel manufactures 
have increased from only $29,000,000 
twenty years ago, and $117,000,000 ten 
years ago, to $235,000,000 in the fiscal 
year just closed, if there has been fair 
treatment of those who granted the pro- 
tection by the aid of which our iron and 
steel industry was expanded. 

It is well known, however, that the 
sales of a very large part of the exports 
enumerated by the Bureau of Statistics 
were made at prices much lower than 
those which our own people have been 


required by the manufacturers to pay. 


Many instances might be cited. A famil- 
iar one is furnished by the steel rail 
trade. For many years the price in the 
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United States, at the mill, as fixt by a 
combination agreement, has been $28 per 
ton. But the manufacturers, while ex- 
acting this price from their fellow-citi- 
zens (thru the agency of the railroad 
companies ), have sold large quantities in 
foreign countries at much lower figures. 
The export sales of last year, $10,500,- 
000, were not made on the basis of $28 
per ton at the American mill. Some 
years ago, when John W. Gates was 
president of the manufacturing company 
at Chicago which afterward became a 


part of the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion, he was asked to explain why he had 
sold large quantities of rails to foreign 
buyers at about $18 per ton, the uniform 
price in this country being $28. 

He replied, over his signature, that 
domestic orders were few and he had 
made these foreign sales to keep his mills 
going. His questioners then asked: 
“Could vou not have kept them going by 
selling rails to American buyers at $18? 
Would not our own railroads have been 
glad to buy as many as you sold abroad, 
and many more, at that price?” To these 
inquiries he gave no answer. A full ex- 
planation would have involved an admis- 
sion of the existence of an unlawful com- 
bination to maintain a high and uniform 
price in the United States. While tes- 
tifying recently before a committee of 
Congress, Judge Gary, the head of the 
Steel Corporation, attempted to defend 
in a similar manner the sale of steel 
products to foreign buyers at prices be- 
low those which our own people must 
pay. 

These large export sales of protecte«| 
products, overcoming the competition of 
foreign manufacturers in neutral mar- 
kets, and even overriding local tariffs in 
some markets which are not neutral, are 
an admission—if the selling prices are 
those current in the United States—that 
the protection given here by tariff duties 
is not needed. The truth is, however. 
as we have said, that as a rule (to which 
there are exceptions) the prices are 
much lower than those which are exacte«| 
here, in many instances because of com- 
bination agreements. 

This practice of discriminating against 
the American buyer and consumer in the 
sale of protected products to foreign pur- 
chasers exhibits the manufacturers’ in- 
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gratitude and their disregard for the 
rules of fair play. Having sought and 
obtained from their own people protec- 
tive duties, they exact—by combination 
or otherwise—high prices from those 
who gave the protection, at the same 
time selling the protected goods to for- 
eigners in Europe or elsewhere at prices 
10 to 30 per cent. lower. There can be 
no decent excuse for this discrimination. 
and there are no more dangerous foes of 
the protective policy in this country to- 
day than the exporting manufacturers 
who are guilty of it. 

x 


Hot Weather Study 


Att of the leading summer schools 
this week report unprecedented attend- 
ance and temperature. Even a _ ther- 
mometer standing at 100° and a_ hy- 
grometer registering 85 per cent. of 
hunudity cannot wilt or dampen the 
enthusiasm of the summer seekers for 
intellectual gratification. Their eager- 


ness to improve all their opportunities, 
for information of every 


their thirst 
kind, is an astonishment to the college 
professor who for the first time extends 
his work beyond commencement. He 
sees before him a class that, instead of 
heing passively receptive or resistant, is 
avid and compelling. He feels like a 
man who has pushed a cart up a hill and 
suddenly finds it running away’ from him 
down the other side. He is disconcerted 
to find that the summer students, with 
their astonishing literalness, really be- 
lieve what they have often been told, that 
“education” is derived from e-duco, for 
they proceed at once to draw out knowl- 
edge from him at a rate that makes him 
grateful for thé shortness of the term. 
For the summer student has been sav- 
ing up money and time for years to get 
this chance at the fountain head of 
Pierus, and he is determined to get the 
full equivalent of both these savings. 
The New England conscience, nowadays 
becoming extinct, even in its native habi- 
tat, exists in full vigor among teachers, 
especially of the female sex. They have 
no time for frivolity, and “academic lei- 
sure” seems to them a contradiction in 
terms. All their pleasures must be teleo- 
logical. They will not consent to a 
Saturday afternoon excursion by trolley 
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or steamboat unless it leads to some site 
vt historic or literary interest. ‘They 
will not go for a walk in the woods with- 
out taking along a vasculum or a bottle 
ot cyanide or a geologist’s hammer as a 
justification. ‘Lo induce them to spend an 
evening on the campus instead ot in the 
library it is necessary to give them a 
niusical program, with emphasis on the 
program, or an al fresco performance of 
‘As You Like It.” The natural result is, 
of course, that they have a very much 
better time than those poor creatures 
who, having plenty of leisure and money, 
spend the summer in a vain effort to 
amuse themselves. For if you aim at 
the Blue Bird you can never hit it. 

The summer school is the lineal de- 
scendant, thru the chautauqua assembly, 
of the camp meeting, and it still retains 
traces of its parentage. There is some- 
thing of the old emotional excitement 
about it; something of the tenseness of 
a crisis. Now is the accepted time for 
new birth, for the renaissance. It is a 
revival of learnitig for those who have 
backslid and have allowed the cares of 
this world to choke their pristine enthu- 
siasm for the intellectual life. The con- 
tagion of example, the association with 
kindred minds, the incentive of contact 
with leaders of thought, the stimulus of 
new environment, the sense of excep- 
tional opportunity, make the summer 
school atmosphere electric and favorable 
to the reception of deep impressions and 
the formation of high resolves.. And 
withal it keeps much of the holiday spirit 
of informality and unconventionality that 
should belong to vacation time. The 
summer students have their “extra-cur- 
ricular activities,” as the university cata- 
logs phrase it, but they are less fixed 
and compulsory, more spontaneous and 
varied, than those of the hibernal stu- 
dents. It is to be hoped that the summer 
school can keep its elasticity of method 
and spirit. It has already done wonders 
for the universities by its innocent icono- 
clasm ; shaking up departments, breaking 
down barriers, promoting migration, cut- 
ting new paths and disregarding tradi- 
tions. But unfortunately, this sort of 
renovating is what educational institu- 
tions are always in need ‘of. 

The summer school idea is spreading 
to other ccuntries and carrying with it 
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something of the same spirit. We have 
in hand the announcements of the 
Ferienkurse in Jena, which bring to the 
quaint old university town every summer 
flocks of men and women, mostly teach- 
ers. There are over fifty instructors ol 
both sexes, many of them with names 
recognizable at this distance. Some ot 
the courses sound portentous, especialiy 
in the original. Would the most amb:- 
tious of American schoolma’ams venture 
to enroll for Geschichtlicher Riickblick 
auf die neuere biologisch-physiologische 
medizinische Kinderforschung? And 
what American university would ventur,. 
to give a course of lectures on the ques- 
tion /st Jesus eine Gestalt des Mythus? 

We mention these merely for the ben- 
efit of those confirmed summer students 
who have been the rounds of all the 
American universities and now sizh for 
other worlds to conquer. We are con- 
vinced, moreover, that if the Canadian 
Government would open up a university 
on the shores of Hudsan’s Bay next sum- 
mer, Columbia, Chicago and Harvard 
would stand no chance of compcting 
with it. 

s 
The Cow and Human Tubercu- 
losis 

Wirt the increase of interest in tuber- 
culosis and above all with the recognition 
of the fact that it was not essentially an 
hereditary disease but on the contrary 
infectious, and then with the discovery 
that cows suffered very frequently from 
an affection so similar as to be practical- 
ly indistinguishable, the question of the 
relation of bovine to human tuberculosis 
came to be one of the most important 
problems of sanitary science. In the 
early days after the discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus it came to be generally 
admitted that the two diseases were the 
same and that therefore great care was 
needed to protect man from infection 
thru bovine tuberculosis. Most of our 
sanitary laws embodied this principle and 
milk and meat inspection were founded 
on it. The government in many coun- 
tries took up the question of sacrificing 
cattle known to he affected with it not 
only in order to prevent the spread of the 
disease among cattle. but above all 
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among human beings. The scientific 
principles behind this legislative devel- 
opment were sapposed to be quite indis- 
p.table. 

Into the midst of this situation Profes- 
sor hoch, acknowledged as the greatest 
expert in tuberculosis in the world of the 
time, threw a bomb in the shape of a 
practical denial of the possibility of the 
transmission of tuberculosis from cattle 
to man to any extent. He did this in a 
paper read before the British Congress 
held in 1go1. He had been investigating 
the subject for many years, a large num- 
ber of observations had been made by his 
essistants, he spoke almost officially for 
his German colleagues, and no wonder 
the world was startled. Cattle and milk 
inspection were extremely expensive, 
regulations were often very annoying 
and here was a declaration that no good 
was being accomplished or so little that 
it was scarcely worth while talking. 
about. Professor Koch concluded his 
obsegvation on the subject of the possible 
relation of bovine to human tuberculosis 
with these words: “What has hitherto 
resulted from this investigation does not 
speak for the assumption, that bovine 
tuberculosis occurs in man.” He ad- 
mitted that the question was not abso- 
lutelv decided but he said that it was weil 
known that “the milk and butter con- 
sumed in large cities often contained 
large quantities of living bacilli of bovine 
tuberculosis. If such bacilli were capa- 
ble of infecting human beings there 
would be many cases of tuberculosis 
caused by them particularly among chil- 
dren.” Most physicians, he said, think 
that a great many cases occur. If they 
did ocetr, however, they would begin 
with intestinal tuberculosis and such 
cases are extremely rare. 

Everywhere this declaration create a 
sensation. The admission that his con- 
clusions were not absolute .seemed to 
justify the continuance of precautions 
such as had been enforced by law before 
this time. Besides, there had come to 
be a little feeling of uneasy suspicion 
with regard to Professor Koch’s an 
nouncements as regards tubercu'osis at 
this time. In 1891 he had startled the 
world with his tuberculin as a cure for 
tuberculosis, It proved not only not to 
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he a curative agent, but in the quantities 
in which it was used to be a very dan- 


verous agent, which probably hastened . 


the deaths of many  consumptives. 
Some six years later had come lis an- 
nouncements with regard to a modifica- 
tion of this tuberculin, which was sup- 
posed to eliminate the dangers and leave 
all the curative effects that had first been 
promised. This new tuberculin very 
soon proved in the hands of observers 
all over the world to be almost inert. 
Certainly there was nothing in it that 
would justify the hopes that had been 
raised by Professor Koch's announce- 
ment. In spite of this, however, his 
declaration at the London Congress in 
iyOl caused great uneasiness. It gave 
an opportunity for many people who 
like to have the chance to discredit 
science to say a number of derogatory 
things. 

One thing was clear. The whole 
subject would have to be gone over 
again and thoroly and completely, so 
that only an investigation undertaken 
by Government and carried out to an 
absolute conclusion, no matter the time 
or expense or labor required, was neces- 
sary. The British Government took up 
the duty and a commission was appoint- 
ed to decide the three important ques- 
tions: First, whether human and bovine 
tuberculosis are the same; _ second, 
whether animals and man can be recipro- 
cally infected with it; and third, under 
what conditions, if at all, the transmis- 
sion of the disease from animals to man 
takes place and what are the circum- 
stances favorable or unfavorable to such 
transmissions. The answers to these 
questions were reached at intervals. 
The first report, in 1904, showed that 
the bacilli of certain cases of human 
tuberculosis produced a form of tuber- 
culosis in cattle indistinguishable from 
bovine tuberculosis. A second and third 
report in 1909 showed that bovine 
tuberculosis was under certain circum- 
stances infective for human beings thru 
milk and discussed the conditions of in- 
fectivity. Now comes the final report, 
which shows that at least one-half of the 
cases of intestinal tuberculosis in human 
beings are probably of bovine origin, 
and some at least of the cases of pul- 
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monary tuberculosis. In men, in the 
studies of the commission, two out of 
twenty-eight cases were of bovine ori- 
gin. 

The report of the commission con- 
cludes then: 


“In view of the evidence adduced by us 
we regard ourselves as called upon to pro- 
nounce administrative measures required for 
obtaining security against the transmission ot 
bovine tubercle bacilli by means of food. In 
the interest therefore of infants and children, 
the members of the population whom we 
have proved to be specially endangered, and 
for the reasonable safeguarding of the public 
health generally, we would urge that existing 
regulations and the supervision of milk pro- 
duction and meat preparation be not relaxed, 
that on the contrary the government shouid 
cause to be enforced thruout the kingdom 
food regulations planned to afford better se- 
curity against the infection of human beings 
thru the medium of articles of diet derived 
from tuberculous animals. 

“More particularly we would urge action 
in this sense in order to avert or minimize 
the present danger arising from the consump 
tion of infected milk.” 

The commission 


further adds, that 


while tubercle bacilli are known to be 
abundantly present in cases where thie 


cow is suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder and it has sometimes been sup 
posed that these are the only cases in 
which milk is dangerous, their observa- 
tions show that tubercle bacilli may be 
present in the milk of tuberculous cows 
presenting no evidence whatever of dis- 
ease of the udder. The commission is 
a unit in declaring care with regard 
to tuberculous milk will particularly pre- 
vent the cases of intestinal tuberculosis 
and also of cervical gland tuberculosis. 
It is well to know that these two forms 
are the source of a great deal not only 
of annoyance but even of fatal complica- 
tions and developments. Bone tubercu- 
losis is also probably related to bovine 
tuberculosis and to the ingestion of this 
form of tubercle bacilli with food and 
drink. 

An important question has therefore 
been settled. Fortunately Professor 
Koch’s revolutionary declaration was not 
permitted to influence the legal regula- 
tions already in vogue, so that very little 
now needs to be done in the matter to 
carry out the suggestions of this English 
commission. Their conclusions, how- 
ever, will make everyone who is inter- 
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ested in the health of children particu- 
larly ready to exercise more care with 
regard to the important question of pos- 
sible infection by cattle products. 


st 
Tripped by Red Tape 


Tuat the Department of Agriculture 
should be in danger of losing three of its 
leading experts on food adulteration, 
Wiley, Bigelow and Rusby, on account 
of a technical violation of the salary 
regulations, shows how a government is 
hampered by its bureaucratic methods. 
It is not claimed that Professor Rusby, 
of Columbia University, was avaricious 
in refusing to work for $9 a day or that 
the departmental authorities who ar- 
ranged for him to be naid at the rate of 
$20 for part of the- year were wasting 
publhe funds. Any one of these three 
men, if he had been willing to put his 
knowledge of chemistry at the service 
of an adulterator of food or an evader 
of customs, could have made a great deal 
more money and had a much easier time 
of it. 


It is not merely a pecuniary sacrifice 
which must be made by men of excep- 
tional ability and proficiency when they 
enter any branch of government employ. 
A greater deterrent is the fact that they 


find that they are not free to work in 
their own way but have to submit to the 
detailed dictation of a lot of clerks and 
lawyers. This is particularly the case 
with the scientific departments. The scien- 
tific temperament is in eternal conflict 
with the legal temperament. The one 
cares only for results; the other insists 
upon methods. The former is striving for 
something new ; the latter sticks to prece- 
dents. Cenadiasentie the scientific men 
in Government employ are apt to be in 
a chronic state of irritation unless they 
are of the conventional routine type of 
mind, that is to say the unscientific type 
of mind. In the case of a high spirited 
and original genius this irritation some- 
times rises finally to the pitch of exas- 
peration and he goes off on a tangent, 
sending in a farewell letter to “the De- 
partment” telling them just what he 
thinks of them for refusing to pay for 
that tin cup which he bought without the 
proper requisition or for sending back 
his last report because only one color of 
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ink was used on it. Men of calmer tem- 
per will get along somehow rather than 


-give up work they are interested in, pay- 


ing for the things that are necessary but 
not allowed, out of their own pockets, 
or collecting money on the side from 
some patron of science, and resorting to 
various evasions and misclassifications 
to get within the letter of the law. Prob- 
ably the strict and literal enforcement oi 
all the regulations in any department 
would stop its work. We have experi- 
mental evidence in support of this sup- 
position, for in France and Italy it has 
been tried in the government railroad 
and postal service,-where the employees 
instead of striking decided to obey the 
rules, all of the rules, all of the time. 
The result proved that obedience was 
better than sacrifice otf wages because it 
was more effective in tying up the traffic. 

The United States Government has 
been remarkably liberal in its appropria 
tions for scientific purposes, both theo- 
retical and practical, but the results have 
not always been commensurate with the 
expenditure, partly because of the con- 
ditions under which the work had to be 
performed. By a process of natural 
selection the men of greatest initiative 
and originality tend to be eliminated out 
of the system. This is why the phrase 
“Washington science” is so commonly 
used in a derogatory sense. 

Now the Bureau of Chemistry, under 
Harvey W. Wiley, for the past twenty- 
eight years has succeeded in keeping out 
of the ruts. It has set a fast pace for 
the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. It has made many original con- 
tributions to science. It has initiated 
many valuable reforms in legislation and 
in agricultural practice. Dr. Wiley has a 
good temper. He laughs and grows fat 
on worries and opposition that would 
drive some men mad. He has been able 
to live in a bureaucratic. atmosphere 
without losing his scientific spirit, or, 
what is more remarkable, his zeal for re- 
form. 

It is true that his zeal for reform has 
at times overruled his scientific spirit. 
As THE INDEPENDENT pointed out in an 
editorial published September 3, 1908, 
his experiments on the effect of sodium 
benzoate and other preservatives did not 
bear out his sweeping condemnation of 
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their use. Later our opinion was con- 
firmed by the experiments of the board 
of referees. Accordingly, benzoate is 
now permitted to be used in small 
amounts for food preservation. But, 
altho Dr. Wiley’s judgment was on this 
point overruled, it must be remembered 
that it was he who first put this much 
debated question to the test of experi- 
ment by his “poison squad,” so that it 
could be settled instead of being merely 
discussed. It was fortunate for the 
country, therefore, that Dr. Wiley was 
Chief Chemist. It was fortunate also 
that Dr. Wilson was Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Let us keep both of them. 


a 
The New ‘‘Good Fellow’”’ 


ANOTHER sermon must be revised. It 
has been preached often and always with 
the same conclusion—beware of the 
“good fellow.” The phrase has been ac- 
cepted as a synonym for roystering reck- 
lessness and irresponsibility. Pointed to 


as a dangerous influence upon the young, 
with no responsibility for the commu- 


nity’s welfare, he has stood as an exam- 
ple of everything that should be avoided. 

Now he comes to us in different guise. 
In hundreds of towns and cities, partic- 
ularly in the West, there have been late- 
ly organized impromptu organizations 
of “good fellows.” It required no initia- 
tion to join this company; the dues were 
voluntary, but the object was commend- 
able. Instigated generally by some news- 
paper with a sense of helpfulness, the 
plea was sent out to join in an effort of 
good will for the children. 

Somehow the appeal touched men as 
no preaching had done, and from the 
ranks of business men, of clerks, of farm- 
ers and of professional men was the re- 
sponse. Out of it have come picnics and 
outings for children of the side streets, 
automobile rides for inmates of poor- 
houses, flowers for sufferers in hospitals 
and definite relief for those crowded in 
tenements. On a holiday the “good fel- 
lows” remember the needy with gifts 
and messages of good cheer, all being 
without ostentation and having about it a 
fellowship and cheer that reveal the 
kindliness in the busy man’s nature, wait- 
ing only to be awakened. 
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The average man, as this movement 
has shown, is unselfish. He may not care 
to parade before his fellows as a philan- 
thropist, and very likely he has little de- 
sire to have his modest gift compared 
with those possible to the wealthy, but if 
he can do something to bring happiness 
to the world he may be “counted in.” 
So does the average man like to 
be considered a good fellow. The 
weakness of the good fellowship has 
been that its energies were misdirected, 
that advantage was taken of the kind- 
hearted to lead them into paths where 
danger abounded. The philosopher who 
was shrewd enough to change the course 
and make impulse helpful, instead of 
harmful, did more good than he knew. 

Not alone in this direction of direct 
giving may this sentiment be utilized. 
The good fellow may be led to do things 
for his community that go farther, if he 
can be brought to a sense of responsibil- 
ity. To be sure, it is not always that the 
uplifting of the town or city appeals so 
concretely as does the home _ with- 
out bread. That is something that 
touches every heart. Yet there are other 
ways and places in which the good fel- 
low is as much needed. 

Suppose he were interested in making 
the boys of the town better men. Un- 
fortunately, the small town usually lacks 
in opportunity for the boy who has no 
helpful home influence. In the city 
there are organizations, clubhouses, 
Y. M. C. A. buildings and other ar- 
rangements that bring him in touch with 
the larger life. In the village or the 
small town the boy who goes on the 
streets in the evening finds two places 
open to him, the pool hall and the 
saloon. What he learns there is well 
known. If remonstrated with for his . 
choice of companions, the reply is, 
“Where else is there for me to go?” 
Where, indeed? The churches are 
closed except for religious service, the 
school rooms are dark. The business 
men have their clubs and their lodges; 
the boy is left to his own resources, or 
to those that are provided for him by 
evil influences. 

Suppose the “good fellows” gave 
some of their effort and their money to 
taking care of the boys, to fitting up for 
them home-like clubhouses where they 
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could spend their spare evenings, 
would they not be doing something 
worth while? ‘ihe fact that the “good 
fellows” are exactly the men to whom 
the boys look with admiration would 
make it easier. ‘They are the ones who 
would have the most influence in bring- 
ing about a change in viewpoint. It 
would take some time, of course; it 
would require some money and a little 
organization. Always are there men 
who would do the work if they could 
have back of them the hearty support 
vf those who are the acknowledged lead- 
ers in the community’s activities. 

It is sometimes said that twenty men 
run every town, politically. So twenty 
men can give a new tone to the moral 
life of the town if they work together. 
Creditable as it is to be a “good tellow” 
on a single day, how much more would 
it mean if the good fellowship could be 
coined into everyday effort thru the 
whole year! The essence of the move- 
ment is in its freedom from cant and in 
its far removal from any appearance of 
open charity. It implies the utilization 
of the common goodness that lies deep- 
est in men’s hearts. ‘Lhe secret of ac- 
complishing things for the betterment 
of society lies in awaking this sub- 
stratum of humanity, as has been done 
by the plea for the neglected. 

What cannot be accomplished with some 
by preaching, or by demands for charity, 
may be accomplished thru the very 
human touch of good fellowship. In it 
may be the germ for a vast helpfulness 
in which those unaffected by other 
means would join forces to bring per- 
manent cheer and higher ideals of liv- 
ing. If the good fellows can be brought 
to realize their power and can be roused 
to exert it, they have in their hands a 
marvelously helpful instrument. The 
new “good fellow” should not confine 
his service to one day, but be a good 
fellow in the best sense of the phrase all 
the year. 

Js 


The Farmer and the Folk 


ACcoRDING to the National Grange, 
the farmer receives about 35 cents of 
each dollar that his produce earns, while 
the 65 cents are absorbed by the numer- 
ous handlers of his product. The farmer 
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is certainly entitled to get at the market 
in such a way as to have the 65 cents 
himself, and leave the 35 for those who 
only transfer his goods. ‘The great 
American problem of today is how to 
bring the producer into closer contact 
with the consumer. Legislation should 
aim to remove everything that hinders 
the grower of a barrel of apples or a 
bushel of potatoes from placing them 
directly in the homes of those who can- 
not produce them. The Constitution of 
New York State forbids: any legislation 
that separates the producer and the citi- 
zen, but little has been done as yet to 
bring them into easy contact. 

Middlemen, while constituting a neces- 
sary class, are often scattered over the 
country, intent on buying stock at the 
lowest possible figures, to be stored as 
long as necessary for their private ad- 
vantage, and placed on the market at 
extortionate prices. ‘The last Congress 
found in storage fourteen million beeves, 
six million calves, twenty-five million 
sheep and fifty million hogs. The annual 
value of stored meats in the United 
States is nearly two billions of dollars; 
that of dairy products one hundred mil- 
lions, while stored fruits sum up fifty 
millions. Taking this with poultry, eggs, 
nuts and vegetables, and we find about 
two and a half billions of dollars stored 
to the disadvantage of both the grower 
and the consumer. 

During the fall of 1910 apples were 
largely purchased from the farmer in 
the orchard, at $1.50 a barrel; but these 
very apples were sold in our city markets 
at $6.50 per barrel, and were retailed for 
over $9 per barrel. During this same 
fall the orange crop of Florida was 
bought up for 85 cents per box, but in 
the market was scarce at $2.50 to $3 for 
the common grades. The egg case is 
just as one sided, when the producer gets 
but 20 cents, while the consumer pays 40. 
Of course, the farmer who has cold stor- 
age of his own can command the higher 
prices, provided he also be prepared to 
directly reach the consumer. . 

Most of our farmers live a long way 
from market. The present market circle 
around our cities, within which there 
may be personal relations established be- 
tween the grower and the buyer, does 
not exceed 15 miles in diameter. The 
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automobile will probably widen this 
circle two or three times over, making it 
possible for the producer to live 40 miles 
from market and yet deliver his goods 
before breakfast. The lesson to the 
farmer is a simple one; as far as possible 
have your private customers, especially 
for your perishable goods, your butter 
and your dairy goods, the truck from 
your garden and the fruit from your 
orchard. Then by rigid honesty create a 
demand for your brand, and make sure 
of your own market after you get it. 
The lesson for the American legislator is, 
Do what you can to clear the track of all 
hindrances that separate the man who 
makes a thing and the man who wants it. 
Let the Government do what it can to 
keep the grower well posted as to prices, 
and see to it that he gets the 65 cents 
for what he has the skill to create. 

s 

The terrible acci- 
dent at Bridgeport, 
Conn., where six 


Steel Railway Cars 


passenger cars of the chief express train 
from Washington to Boston jumped the 


track and fell to the street, calls for some 
serious comment. The engineer, who 
was responsible for the catastrophe, is 
dead, and it is of little use to say that he 
should not have forgotten to slow down 
when passing over the temporary road- 
way. Such blunders the human brain is 
liable to, and he has paid the penalty of 
his forgetfulness, if such it was, and not 
a reckless disregard of orders to make 
up lost time. When six long passenger 
coaches going at the rate of 60 miles an 
hour followed the engine down to the 
street below, one of them was a wooden 
car and was smashed into kindling wood. 
Of course, nearly every one in it was 
killed. The five sleeping cars were 
wholly of steel, frame, sides, floor, roof 
and all. That all the passengers in them 
were not killed was due to their con- 
struction. The passengers were flung 
about and many bones were broken, but 
one is glad to get off with broken bones 
if life can be saved. One of the chief 
horrors of railroad wrecks is that the 
cars will catch fire while the passengers 
are penned in and may burn to death. 
Steel will not burn as wood is liable to 
burn in such a case. So long as human 
nature cannot escape errors, and, with 
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the utmost care, the perversity of inani- 
mate things is a proverb, all railway pas- 
senger cars ought to be of steel, and the 
time is near at hand when a national law 
should require it for all interstate traffic, 
and State legislation should follow. Un- 
fortunately, the States’ rights doctrine in 
our Constitution requires forty-five legis- 
latures to enact such a law for intra- 
state traffic. 
J 
It is hard enough on 
us to be held respon- 
sible for all the ex- 
portations, commercial and human, go- 
ing to Europe. But if we are also to get 
the blame for any unpleasant variations 
in the weather, the United States will 
become still more unpopular. Conse- 
quently the following item in the Lon- 
don Times is disquieting. If we could 
really get rid of a hot wave by sending 
it across the Atlantic we would not mind 
so much the damage to our reputation: 
“Today the people of London, even those 
who most enjoy it, are grumbling at the ‘heat 
wave, which is popularly supposed to be a 
present from New York. Of late years the 
man in the street, having taken his fill of 
journalistic meteorology, has come to the 
conclusion (which he supposes to be a frag- 
ment of scientific truth) that all abnormal 
weather is produced in America and exported 
by the Americans. The remark heard yester- 
day morning on the top of an omnibus, ‘Well, 
they are sending us a scorcher this time!’ il- 
lustrates this popular belief excellently well; 
the speaker’s physique resembled that of John 
Bull in the cartoons, and when he said ‘they’ 
he was referring to the people of the United 
States, or such of them as are responsible for 
the operations of the great Weather Trust 
which may or may not have been organized 
under the confiding laws of the State of New 
Jersey. His was a representative saying; he 
merely said what myriads like him, non-com- 
missioned officers in London's vast industrial 
army, were thinking at the moment.” 


wt 


We have heard the 
kinetoscope held re- 
sponsible for the dis- 
appearance of the melodrama and the 
decline of the lyceum, but it now seems 
that its encroachments extend still fur- 
ther. It is blamed for the failure of the 
coronation as a drawing show. The 
speculators in window privileges and 
grand stands along the route of the royal 
progress were hard hit. Seats that they 
offered in advance at guineas they were 


Made in America 


Moving Pictures 
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glad to sell for shillings, throwing off the 
pound on the last day. More people 
went to London to see Edward buried 
than George crowned. On many streets 
“the thin red line of heroes” drawn up 
along the curb had no difficulty keeping 
back the loyal populace because the side- 
walks behind them were not more crowd- 
ed than. every day. And the reason of 
it? What is the use, the pedple said, of 
standing half the night on the sidewalk 
when you can see the whole thing any 
time for tuppence? This week every 
American has substantially the same 
chance to see British royalty and nobility 
in motion as had those of his country- 
men who crossed the ocean so as to be 
on the spot. The Kaiser, who: realizes 
the importance of playing to the widest 
possible audience takes his personai 
kinetoscopist along with him wherever he 
goes. But in certain cases the presence 
of the motion-picture machine is em- 
barrassing. The mob of French vine- 
dressers which raided the champagne 
depots a few months ago on account of 
the new labeling law marched thru the 
country with bands and banners at their 
head. This might not have mattered, but 
they went so far in their pride over their 
revolt as to enlist the services of a mov- 
ing-picture man and this was their un- 
doing. For when the agitation died 
down and the court proceedings began, 
there was none of the difficulty in getting 
witnesses usual in such popular demon- 
strations. The jurymen themselves were 
eyewitnesses of the smashing of cham- 
pagne bottles and the stoning of the 
troops. On the wall of the courtroom the 
scenes of the riot were reproduced, fast 
or slow, or repeated as many times as 
desired, and the part plaved by each of 
the prisoners was made visible. 


& 


Those readers who 
’ Albanian Courage have been surprised 

that the tribesmen of 
Northern Albania should dare to take up 
arms against the Ottoman Empire need 
to be reminded of their Byron. Two 
stanzas from “Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age” will recall somethine of the history 
of unconquerable people: 


Land of Albania! where Iskander rose! 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 
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And he his namesake, whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprise : 
Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 

On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men! 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 

And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Thru many a cypress grove within each city’s 

ken. 


Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 

Than they in doubtful times of troublous need ; 
Their wrath how deadly! but their friendship 


sure, 
When Gratitude or Valor bids them bleed, 


Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief may 
lead. 

ad 

L. H. Bailey, of Cor- 
Rural Recreation nell University, fore- 

tells the time when 
every community will have a permanent 
place set aside for recreational enter- 
prises. He thinks that where possible it 
should be a grove, and that it will be 
wise for every rural community to plant 
such a grove where one cannot be adopt- 
ed. He insists that a regular play- 
ground is as legitimate a town affair as 
a town hall for public business. In some 
cases the local fair ground could be used 
for this purpose. He considers a town 
director of sports as important as an 
expert in teaching or in preaching—to 
teach the people how to live well and be 
happy. It might bring the doctors into 
efficient action, and ultimately the min- 
isters will find capital work among the 
people on their playgrounds. This is 
evidently a long stride ahead for the 
first conception of the play movement. 
It begins to grapple with the whole so- 
cial problem. But when all else is said, 
it remains to be found out that, as Froe- 
bel was right in saying, as play is 
incipient work, so work must in some 
way always retain the element or spirit, 
in order to make it acceptable and 
healthful. We may talk about play- 
grounds as a relief for work, or as a 
palliative for labor; it may be that so 
long as we have a false conception of 
work. There will be no permanent cure, 
however, until we have learned to dig- 
nify labor. The serious difficulty at 
present is that it is not honorable or 
noble to use the body in the way of 
achieving industrial ends. Our labor 
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organizations have got to be called into 
line, and they must lead us in the way 
of ennobling and honoring achievement. 
The chief end of man is not nine hours 
of work, or eight hours, or seven hours, 
but every hour filled with the glory of 
power to use the muscles and the brain 
tor masterly purposes. We have strong 
faith that the playground movement and 
the drift toward a better conception of 
toil will go together. 
& 

Another expedition has 
Pirate Gold gone to Cocos Island, off 

the Bay of Panama, in 
search of buried treasure; this time from 
no selfish motive, for the lady philan- 
thropist who is in charge of the expedi- 
tion proposes to devote the gold to the 
promotion of welfare work in London. 
\Ve hope that she finds it, because it 
would add a fitting close to the romantic 
story if the treasure from the pillaged 
churches of Mexico and Peru should be 
disinterred for the relief of the sub- 
merged tenth in the London slums. An 
English pirate named Thompson started 
the fund by depositing twelve million 
dollars gold in the banks of Cocos, and 
later a Spanish pirate named Benito 
onito increased it by ten millions. Net- 
them of them drew any out, but after 
the manner of pirates, each of them left 
a sketch map of the locality to a man 
who befriended him. We cannot place 
much confidence in any pirate. named 
Thompson, but Benito Bonito sounds 
good to us. Besides, do we not hear of 
a man in 1875 who, in hunting over the 
island, fell into a grotto. full of bars of 
bullion, pieces of eight and statues of 
gold and silver? If we lived in Panama 
we should spend all our holidays meats 
buried treasure instead of alligators. It 
would be more romantic and quite as 
profitable. For instance, what became of 
those ingots that were stuck into the 
crab holes when Sir Francis Drake am- 
bushed the treasure train going from old 
Panama to Nombre de Dios? There were 
igo mules in the train, each bearing 300 
pounds of silver. There was more gold 
than the pirates could carry away with 
them, so they hid the silver. It ought to 
he easy to find. We feel sure we could 
xo right to the spot. It was on the old 
trail from Venta Cruz, now Cruces, on 
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the Chagres, and so near to the town of 
Nombre de Dios, just east of Porto Bello. 
that the buccaneers, as they lay in the 
jungle to the southward, could hear the 
church bells and the hammers of the men 
driving the rivets on the ships which 
were to bear the tribute money to Spain. 
And then, again, what became of all the 
treasure of the old city of Panama, when 
it was destroyed by Sir Henry Morgan? 
The Spanish estimated their loss at more 
than $6,000,000, and it is no wonder that 
the pirates felt themselves cheated when 
they found they were to get only fifty 
dollars apiece for their hard work in 
crossing the isthmus, capturing the city 
and torturing the people to force them 
to tell where they had buried their 
wealth. And some of them would not 
tell, not even when their heads were 
squeezed and their feet roasted. Conse- 
quently a lot of it must be buried yet in 
and about old Panama; except the gal- 
leon, richer than all the rest, which got 
over to Toboga and there hid its treas- 
ure. To discover this cache would be a 
pleasant distraction to some convalescent 
on the island of Toboga. 
wt 

Very frankly Presi- 

dent Taft declares 

that Government 
clerks should not be allowed to belong 
to a labor union. He was talking not 


Government Clerks 
and Labor Unions 


long ago to the railroad men at Harris- 


burg, and he told them there could be no 
objection to Government employees 
forming their own organizations for mu- 
tual betterment, but to join the Federa- 
tion of Labor, and then use that organi- 
zation as a power by its system of boy- 
cotts and strikes to force Government 
to come to their terms as to wages 
and other conditions, opens a very seri- 
ous question, and he cannot approve it. 
He calls attention to the condition in 
France, where the Government employ- 
ees struck and utter confusion followed. 
The President shows that to allow the 
employees of Government to strike is 
to recognize revolution as a lawful means 
of securing an increase in compensation 
for one class, and that a privileged class, 
at the expense of all the public. Inas- 
much as the Government employees are 
a privileged class whose work is neces- 
sary to carry on the Government, 
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upon their entry into the Government 
service it is, as the President says, en- 
tirely reasonable to impose conditions 
that should not be and ought not be im- 
posed upon those who serve private em- 
ployers. We ought to have no such diffi- 
culties here as have made chaos for a 
time in France and Italy. 


& 


The condition of the depressed sec- 
tions of our people, of whatever race, is 
likely to find improvement if it attracts 
such careful attention as Professor 
Brooks, of the University of Georgia, has 
been giving to the condition of the ne- 
groes in a number of counties. He finds 
that in sections inhabited chiefly by ne- 
groes their condition is much lower ma- 
terially, morally, and educationally than 
in sections where the whites predominate. 
His conclusion is, that white immigration 
is needed in the black belt so as to raise 
the negro. But it is also to be consid- 
ered whether the big plantations and the 
renting system is not one chief factor, 
and the inferior schools allowed the ne- 
groes another. 

s 


It is past all question that the vast an- 
nual production of gold from the mines 
is a principal cause of the rise in prices. 
Last year there was taken out of the 
earth the vast amount of $466,000,000 in 
gold, of which $177,000,000 came from 
Africa, $96,000,000 from the United 
States, and $67,000,000 from Australia 
and New Zealand. While a portion of 
this immense sum goes into the arts, the 
most of it is added to the basis of mone- 
tary expansion, which means increase of 
prices, in so far as increase of business 
does not keep pace with the increase of 
production. 

Sf 


The Bishop of Hereford kept his 
promise, and invited dissenting Chris- 
tians to unite with him in a union cele- 
bration of Holy Communion in connec- 
tion with the Coronation season. Several 
hundred attended, representing other 
Protestant bodies, and the bishop in an 
address strongly defended his invitation 
as in the true line of the practice of his 
Church. Now, why should not some of 
the leading Baptist, Congregational or 
Wesleyan ministers give such an invita- 
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tion to the bishop and his clergy, and let 
us See the act of courtesy completed. 
& 

We are heartily in sympathy with the 
proposal of the Postmaster General of 
Australia to establish a penny postage 
with the United States. We have the 
penny postage with England, and Aus- 
tralia must soon follow. The next step 
will be a one cent postage for domestic 
letters in the United States and finally 
a one cent postage for the world. In 
stimulating better mail facilities, the na- 
tions of the world are brought more in- 
timately together. 


The number of Cardinals is now re- 
duced by death to forty-nine out of a 
possible seventy, and yet the Pope calls 
no consistory. The serious sickness of 
Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, puts additional work on those who 
are not too old and feeble to attend to 
their duties. The Pope’s own health is 
by no means strong, and he is seventy-six 
vears old. Three or four American Car- 
dinals would properly help fill the vacan- 
cies. y 

& 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on his return 
from the Imperial Conference in London, 
received a more enthusiastic welcome at 
()uebec and Montreal than has ever been 
given to any other man. It does not look 
as tho the septuagenarian Premier had 
lost anv of his popularity thru his frank 
advocacy in England of reciprocity and 
Canada’s right to manage her own af- 
fairs. 

& 

We quote this amazing statement from 
the Boston Pilot. Can it be that any one 
will swallow it? 

“As an organized protest, Protestantism has 
accomplished nothing, and must in the natural 
course of events break up.” 

It has accomplished a good deal; and so 
far from breaking up it is uniting and 
consolidating. ‘ 

If Congressman Victor Berger suc- 
ceeds in his efforts to get the Post Office 
Department to permit the letter carriers 
to leave off their coats this hot weather, 
the Socialist party in Congress will have 
set a good example to the older parties in 
the way of actually accomplishing re- 
forms, 
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The Public Health Movement 


IN a recent interview published in the 
New York Times, some very interesting 
statements are made by E. E. Ritten- 
house, formerly president of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society, 
and recently appointed by President 
\\. A. Day, as head of the conservation 
department of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. Mr. Rittenhouse called 
attention to the fact that American life 
insurance companies are paying out 
$150,000,000 a year for death claims. 
This is a rate of about $12 per thousand 
of insurance in force. If this rate could 
be reduced to $11 per thousand it would 
mean a saving to the insurance com- 
panies of $12,500,000 a year. Despite 
the importance of public health,- Con- 
gress appropriated only $15,000,000 out 
of $1,122,000,000 in 1909 for this pur- 
pose. Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, esti- 
mated that 600,000 human lives are need- 
lessly sacrificed in the United States 
every year, and that over 40 per cent. of 
the annual death roll is chargeable to 
diseases that could be avoided or post- 
poned by the application of reasonable 
and timely preventive measures. He also 
estimated that there are constantly about 
3,000,000 persons seriously ill in the 
United States, more than one-half from 
preventable diseases. 

The loss of adult American life thru 
the more important non-communicable 
diseases has increased with remarkable 
rapidity. Allowing for the increase in 
population, about two persons die now 
where one died thirty years ago from 
preventable or postponable diseases of 
the heart, kidneys and brain. The most 
important protective measure is found in 
periodical medical examinations, where- 
by the first symptoms may be discovered 
and cured in an early stage. 

Our Government spends hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually in maintain- 
ing military and civil forces on land and 
sea to protect life and liberty. It also 
disburses public funds to save arid lands, 
to save the forests, to save wild animals 


from useless slaughter, and to save hogs, 
cattle and other domestic animals from 
disease. It has required transportation 
companies and other employers to spend 
millions in safety devices to prevent the 
accidental loss of human life. It prohib- 
its food adulteration and maintains a 
national health organization to guard the 
public against the entrance of epidemic 
disease from other countries. 

It is the true function of the state to 
do all these things, to assist our people 
in the general pursuit of happiness. It 
should also be a very important function 
of the Government to assist and prolong 
the lives of people who are threatened 
with preventable maladies. 

The life insurance companies have a 
great advantage in giving advice, for the 
people know that the only way the com- 
panies can save money is by saving lives. 
The policyholder is willing to benefit the 
company, because he must first benefit 
himself. 

af 


A BILL has been passed in Wisconsin 
allowing the city of Milwaukee to estab- 
lish an insurance fund for its public 
school buildings. It is planned to raise 
525,000 a year by taxes, until $100,000 
is accumulated, and then reduce the tax 
to $12,500 until $200,000 is reached. 
Thereafter the tax can be regulated to 
meet losses beyond the interest from the 
fund. 

st 


Tue Etna Life Insurance Company 
and the AZtna Acident and Liability 
Company, of Hartford, have opened a 
new branch office in Philadelphia, for the 
transaction of liability and miscellaneous 
casualty business. Mr. John E. Elley, 
formerly of Chicago, has been appointed 
manager. 

J 


Durinc the last five years $21,677,921 
has been paid in to the capital and $11,- 
743,415 to the surplus of stock life in- 
surance companies organized in the 
United States. The total dividends paid 
amounted to $220,337. 
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Our Railroads 


Tue forty-fourth annual number of 
Poor's Manual of Railroads was issued 
last week. Its statistics relate to the cal- 
endar year I9g10 and preceding years. 
The number of miles of main track con- 
structed last year was 3,751, against 
6,310 in 1909, and the total is now 242,- 
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condition was 80.1, against 85.4 a year 
ago, and a ten years’ average of 84.7, but 
allowance must be made for an increase 
of nearly 2,000,000 acres. Oats fell to 
68.8 from 85.7 on June 1. The average 
for ten years had been 86.3. The yields 
indicated by these changes and the quan- 
tities harvested last year, are shown be- 
low : 


107. 


With second track, third track and 
sidings added, it is 349,870. 


Some of 


the figures are shown in the following 


table: 
1909. 
Capital stock . .. .$8,030,680,963 
Bonded debt .... 9,118,103,813 
Cost of road and 
equipment 147514,822,308 
Stocks and bonds 


igio 


$8,380,819, 190 
9,600,6 34,906 


15,580,829,830 


TO OS eee 
Winter wheat ... 
Spring wheat .... 
Total wheat ..... 


Oats 


Potatoes 


Tobacco, Ibs. .... 


Indicated for i911. 


.2,956,445,000 


457,958,000 
244,933,000 
702,891,000 
817,800,000 

31,062,000 
147,004,000 
285,541,000 
624,542,000 


Harvest, 1910. 


3,125,7 13,000 
464,044,000 
231,399,000 
695,443,000 

1,126,765,000 

33,039,000 
162,227,000 
338,811,000 
984,349,000 


owned . 3,084,387,008  3,518,744,500 
Gross earnings .. 2,513,212,763  2,804,580,939 


Operating 

penses 1,661,059,483 
Net earnings .... 852,153,280 
265,162,208 


Dividends ....... 
Passengers carried 924,421,638 
1,635,215,800 


Freight, tons .... 
Passenger receipts $578,243,601 
Freight receipts . 1,720,863,413 1,940,335,111 
Miles of road.... 238,356 242,107 
The average receipts, in cents, for 
freight per ton per mile were .753, against 
757 in 1909, .765 in 1908, and .782 in 
1907. Revenue per passenger per mile, 
in cents, fell from 1.978 to 1,934. In- 
crease of net earnings was 7.85 per cent., 
against 18.72 per cent. in 1909. 


1,885,520,627 
919,060,312 
275,280,173 
998,735,432 
1,817,766,030 
$640,949,990 


st 
The Crops 


A HIGHLY favorable report concern- 
ing the cotton crop has been followed by 
a somewhat disappointing one about 
grain, vegetables, tobacco and hay. This 
later report (for July 1, but issued ten 
days later) shows the effect of June’s hot 


and dry weather. Condition rapidly de- 
clined, winter wheat from 80.4 to 76.8; 
spring wheat from 94.6 to 73.8; barley 
showed only 72.1 instead of 92.2; hay 
was 64.9, tobacco 72.6, and the figures 
for potatoes (with a decreased acreage) 
were 76.6, or far below the ten years’ 
average, These changes reduce the esti- 
mated yield of wheat by 62,000,000 bush- 
els, that of oats by 159,000,000, and point 
to a loss of 28,000,000 for barley. Corn’s 


Tobacco acreage has been reduced by 
28 per cent., and there will be only about 
two-thirds of a normal crop of hay. In 
some parts of the country, however, con- 
dition has been improved by rains since 
July 1. The Department of Agriculture 
publishes the following comparisons: 

“Taking into account both acreage and con- 
dition, indications are that the wheat crop 
will be 1.4 per cent. larger than the average 
production of the past five years, corn 4.9 per 
cent. larger, oats 12.3 per cent. less, barley 11.6 
per cent. less, potatoes 10.8 per cent. less, to- 
bacco 22.7 per cent. less, flax 10.5 per cent. 
more and rice 5.8 per cent. more. 

Reports from Canada are very favor- 
able. Quebec Province will make a new 
high record in grain and hay. The new 
Northwest promises 95 per cent., against 
82 last year, and the number of acres 
given to flax has been increased by 
300,000. 

wt 

....British Consols, still declining, 
touched 78% on the 11th, the lowest 
price for eighty years. 

....In the fiscal year which ended 
with June, our exports were $2,048,6901,- 
392, and our imports $1,527,985,088, 
against $1,744,984,720 and $1,556,947,- 
430, respectively, in 1910. 

...+Philadelphia offered $9,750,000 of 
4 per cent. thirty year bonds last week, 
but awarded only $3,534,000, at a shade 
over 101. A syndicate bid from Drexel 
& Co. and Brown Bros. & Co., for the 
entire amount at 100.1528, was rejected. 





